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News Print Industry Faces Many Difficulties 


Thursday, November 27, 1930 


Enormous. Tonnages of Best Located Pulpwood In Canada Are Being Used Up Without Ma- 
terial Benefit to Manufacturers or Shareholders — Closing Down of Some High Cost 
Plants Appears Inevitable—Consumption of News Print Showing Improve- 


MontrEAL, Que., November 29, 1930—Newspapers here con- 
tinue to deal with the difficulties confronting the news print 
industry, and to discuss also the negotiations going on with a 
view to reorganization in the form of a merger or mergers, It 
is quite evident that they have little information to go upon 
regarding the latter. Meanwhile the outstanding fact that is 
evident to all is that under present conditions enormous tonnages 
of the best located pulpwood in Canada are being used up with- 
out material benefit to the shareholders of the news print industry 
or to the country in general. 

Due possibly to seasonal influences, consumption is showing up 
better in the past few weeks. In October the news print mills 
here were operated at 67 per cent of capacity as against 66.8 per 
cent in September, production being 213,817 tons, as against 
195,490 tons in September. For the first ten months of 1930 
production of Canadian mills has been 2,111,381 tons, as compared 
with 2,243,582 tons for the first ten months of 1929, a decline of 
6 per cent which under the circumstances is considered not a bad 
showing. In fact, the only thing fundamentally wrong with the 
industry is that too many mills have been built and too many 
new machines installed. Closing down of some of the high cost 
mills appears inevitable. 


Another Generator for Paugan Plant 


International Paper and Power Company will soon commence 
the installation of another 34,000 h. p. generator in the Paugan, 
Que. hydro-electric plant of its Gatineau Power Company. Al- 
ready one of the greatest hydro-electric stations in North Amer- 
ica, Paugan will have an installed capacity of 238,000 h. p. upon 
the completion of the new unit, and will then be the largest hydro- 
electric development of the company, surpassing the new 216 h. p. 
Fifteen Mile Falls station of its New England Power Association 
on the upper Connecticut River. When the new Paugan unit is 
in operation, the company will have installed and in operation 
in a twenty-six mile streach of the Gatineau River, an aggregate 
of 470,000 h. p. or slightly greater than the operating capacity on 
the American side of Niagara Falls. 

As the new generator is the seventh of eight units which can 
be housed bythe Paugan power house, only the cost of the 
machinery will be involved in the installation, as no extension 
to the power house structure will be required. The space for 
the eighth unit at Paugan and for an additional generator in 
each of the other two large hydro-electric plants of the Company 


ment, Due Mainly to Seasonal Influences 


on the Gatineau River will permit without power house expan- 
sion, the further installation of 92,000 h. p. when required by the 
growing demand on Gatineau Power Company for electric energy. 
The aggregate capacity of the seven generators in the Paugan 
plant will be equivalent to the labor of two and one-third million 
men working twenty-four hours a day, or of seven million men 
working in eight hour shifts. , 

Electric energy from the Paugan station is being transmitted 
230 miles to Toronto over a 220,000 volt aluminum transmission 
line, the highest voltage line in operation in Canada. The con- 
tract under which this power is being delivered is one of three 
contracts which Gatineau Power Company has with the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission of Ontario. It runs for thirty years 
from October 1, 1928, and calls for annually increasing quantities 
of electric power until October 1 of next year, when the demand 
will be 260,000 h.p., which rate continues throughout the life of 
the contract. 


Rapid Expansion of Gatineau Power Co. 


From the starting of the first generator in January, 1927, in its 
Chelsea plant on the Gatineau River, to the turning over of the 
fourth units in its Chelsea and Farmers plants early last year, 
Gatineau Power Company in a little over two years placed in 
operation in the three Gatineau River plants, fourteen generators 
aggregating 436,000 h.p., or 37 per cent of the total installations 
of all central station hydro-electric plants in Canada in the three 
calendar years. In addition, Gatineau Power Company constructed 
or installed 87,560 h.p. in other plants, making a total installation 
in the three years of 523,560 h.p. or 44 per cent of all such 
installations in Canada in that period. 


Capacity of Reservoirs 


Ninety miles and 136 miles, respectively, above the Paugan 
plant, are the Mercier and Cabonga storage dams built by Gatineau 
Power Company to store the flood waters of the Gatineau for 
use in periods of low water. The reservoirs created by these two 
large dams have a combined capacity of over 145 billion cubic 
feet, or 69 per cent greater than that of the reservoir created by 
the famous Assuan Dam on the Nile River in Egypt. If no water 
went into the Gatineau River from any other source, the stored 
waters in these two reservoirs alone would permit the company’s 
plants on the river to operate at full capacity practically eight 
hours every working day for an entire year. 
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Demand for Paper Broadens in Philadelphia 


Most of Business Transacted During Past Week, However, Consisted of Small Orders for Im- 
mediate Delivery—Wrapping Paper Market Is Exhibiting Stronger Undertone, With 
Prices Steadier Than of Late and Shading Infrequent 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., November 24, 1930.—As the holidays near, 
the Philadelphia paper trade is assuming broader proportions in 
demand but with spotty markets and with orders subject to 
speedy deliveries, indicating that consumers are low in stocks. 
This broadening of hand to mouth buying means additional 
expense to the distributors who are called on for urgent ship- 
ments with little time intervening to arrange for more economi- 
cal methods of handling orders so that a saving may be had in 
overhead. On the whole the paper market indicates prepara- 
tion for coming holiday needs with demand extended to all the 
requisites needed for handling gift merchandise in wrapping 
paper and specialty lines. 


Wrapping paper markets indicate most clearly the prepared- 
ness that is now going on for the coming holiday month as needs 
of the merchant are given more attention. It is in this division 
oi the trade that the increased overhead, due to the urgent needs 
of speedy deliveries, are most felt and while volume of small 
orders increase, profits wane owing to shipping requirements 
which cannot be carried out along economical provisions. 
Dealers state that consumers call up by phone and give them 
from but an hour to perhaps two hours to deliver orders and in 
many cases long distance hauling makes this impractical from 
the standpoint of costs of handling such small lots. They can- 
not add much to the price of papers, as competition is so keen 
that they prefer to hold on to customers rather than lose them, 
fn the hopefulness that better times may give opportunity for 
greater volume of business from such clientele when the present 
depression has passed. With this viewpoint they are obliged to 
tolerate the inroads on profits made under present conditions. 
The most encouraging point, however, is the lack of price cut- 
ting now in evidence. Steadier prices in paper products in the 
wrapping paper markets prevail generally but they still hold at 
rock bottom values of the Fall. 

There has been a more hopeful outlook in the bag market 
which has been most demoralized throughout the current season 
as the larger and more prominent manufacturers are prone to 
get together in ar. effort to steady the present chaotic conditions. 
It is believed that by the early days of the new year a solution 
to the problem will have been made and that bag dealers may 
look forward more hopefully in the coming year to a stabilized 
bag market. Kraft holds steadier and tissues are firming as 
Christmas requirements grow. There has been broader con- 
sumption of corrugated products and fiber containers for the 
holidays and fancy wrappings and boxes, too, have been among 
the gift lines that show the approach of expanding markets. 

While many manufacturers are waiting until after inventory 
to approach the dealers with new offerings, there are a few of 
the fine papers being sampled by distributors in advance of the 
1931 lines. These are chiefly in the better grades of papers, 
such as bonds, cover papers and more expensive types of print- 
ing grades adapted for announcements and advertising purposes 
and for illustrated booklets and brochures. Mills are not active 
at this time, preferring to await the closing of the year’s ac- 
counts before making the rounds of the paper merchants with 
1931 offerings. Dealers are fairly well stocked, owing to the 
duller Fall season, to meet the Christmas needs, and it will not 
be to their advantage to add further lines until more definite 
improved business conditions are evident. 

As the mills slow down in the year end dragginess, the paper 
stock dealers state there is the usual quietus on the stock 


market. There are few paper stocks coming into the whole- 
salers hands and it is believed that a shortage will prevail with 
the new year as no accumulations are being made Owing to lack 
of incoming raw materials. 


Wrapping Paper Conditions Under Discussion 

That the local paper trade and its associated group in the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association have taken a determined 
step towards stabilizing the wrapping papers market in the 
coming year is evident in the initial program which has already 
been carried out in the survey made last week and completed 
for report at the meeting to be held on Friday evening at the 
Penn Athletic Club. At this meeting will be assembled all the 
members of the Wrapping Paper Division of the Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association and the merchants not affiliated with 
that organization who have been invited to the rally to be made 
for the benefit of the industry as a whole. 

The committee which was appointed to make a survey of the 
trade and its business practices and conditions completed the 
work last Saturday. This report will give an accurate state of 
the Philadelphia paper market, with relation to the wrapping 
paper situation, so that application of remedial measures may 
have more effective results if guided by actual conditions as 
disclosed in the survey. This survey includes tonnage figures, 
size of orders handled, selling prices, overhead, and other details 
of trade as carried on in the local markets. The assembled data 
has been grouped under tabulated information by a market 
analysis and placed under expert hands in statistical charts by 
an organization which makes this its business so that accuracy 
is obtained in the survey of the Philadelphia market. There 
will be shown in the charts accuracy of the local kraft market 
now prevailing. 

The survey was carried out by the following members of the 
committee which will conduct the campaign and develop 
methods and means for correction of the present chaotic con- 
ditions of the wrapping paper and specialty markets: Frank A. 
D’Neill, Paper Manufacturers Company; T. H. B. Smythe, 
J. L. N. Smythe Company; W. W. Seary, D. L. Ward Com- 
pany; Charles A. Wilder, Wilder Brothers; Simon Walter, S. 
Walter, Inc., and Joseph Weaver, Garrett-Buchanan Company. 
At the meeting on Friday the speakers will be Leo S. Altholz, 
chairman of the board of the Chicago Paper Trade Association, 
who will explain how the Chicago trade compiles its statistics 
and other interesting trade matters, and Frank Floyd, secretary 
of the National Paper Trade Association, who has been making 
special study of the kraft situation. They will be the guest 
speakers. 

American Writing Paper Co.’s Campaign 

A campaign on Acceptance Bond is being conducted in the 
Philadelphia trade by the American Writing Paper Company, 
through the distributors in this territory, the Garrett-Buchanan 
Company, the Paper Merchants, Inc., and the J. R. Howarth 
Paper Company, Inc. The local offices of the A. W. P. Com- 
pany has been working with the distributors and has been issu- 
ing cards and folders among the printers who in turn return 
the cards with the paper merchants name imprinted thereon. 
This card is in turn sent to the paper dealer who sends his 
sales representative to the printer desiring further information 
on the Acceptance Bond and will place at the disposal of the 
allied associate in the printing industry the Acceptance Bond 
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Vickery Doctors 


The new machines going into production this 
year are using 233 Vickery Doctors. If these 
up-to-the-minute, brand-new machines need 
Vickery Doctors, how about yours? Let us 
show you, with a trial installation, how Vickery 
Doctors will help you tune up your machines 
for smoother and more profitable production. 
Write: get the details on this offer. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
SOUTH WALPOLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Style Book from which he may select his paper. Under the 
campaign there has been a broadening of sales of Acceptance 
Bond. 


Wholesale Waste Merchants to Nominate Officers 
When the members of the Philadelphia Wholesale Waste 
Merchants Association meet on Thursday at the Lorraine Hotel, 
Broad street and Fairmount avenue, there will be taken steps 
for the annual banquet and election of officers to be held in 
March. At the meeting called by the Secretary, William J. 
McGarity, Sr., and with President Thomas A. Kenny, of the 
organization, and of the International Trading Company, pre- 
siding, there will be appointed a nominating committee to 

nominate officers to be elected at the springtime session. 


Philadelphia Paper & Cordage Association Meet 

Nomination of officers and other trade interests will be taken 
up at the meeting of the Philadelphia Paper and Cordage Asso- 
ciation, to be held Friday in a luncheon session. The members 
of the organization are grouped in the Philadelphia paper trade 
as the dealers who feature volume orders and who represent 
mills directly and is the only organization in the nation which 
is composed entirely of this branch of the trade, and those who 
make twines exclusively their product in the industry. Russell 
Green, attorney of Montgomery and Delaware Counties, will 
address the meeting, with President George K. Hooper, of the 
Hooper Paper and Twine Company, presiding. 

George W. Ward Addresses Advertising Clubs 

President George W. Ward, of the D. L. Ward Company, 
now located in the Terminal Commerce Building, presided at 
the meeting of the Poor Richard Club held at the Club’s head- 
quarters in Locust street on Friday evening, and presented to 
the members the Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit which comprises 
the fifty best direct mail campaigns for the past year. The 
meeting was jointly attended by the Advertising Women’s Club 
of Philadelphia which remained to hear of the Direct Mail 
Exhibit following the monthly dinner, at the Club. The details 
of the Direct Mail Exhibit and its selection of the fifty best 
campaigns assembled from the year’s direct mail advertising 
pieces were given by Mr. Ward, who has been the sponsor of 
the Exhibit now under the Direct Mail Advertisers Association 
and who initiated this yearly gathering of the best work in 
direct mail matter. The Exhibit has been made throughout a 
period of ten years or so and was the idea of Mr. Ward who 
held the displays at his headquarters until this year when the 
Direct Mail Association took it over and is featuring it in 
various sections of the country in advertising clubs. Ben J. 
Sweetland and Mrs. Sweetland of Sweetlind Advertising, Inc., 
New York, will also talk on the Direct Mail Exhibit as guests 
oi the Poor Richard Club. 

Philadelphia Trade Associates At P. B. A. Convention 

Members of the allied industries affiliated with the paper board 
converting trades attended the last 1930 session and convention 
of the Paper Board Industries Association held in New York 
from Tuesday to Thursday last. Those from allied trades who 
journeyed to the Metropolis were: T. C. Mitchell, Federal 
Container Corporation; .W. K. Jeffries and W. G. Schrack, 
Crescent Corrugated Container Corporation; David Weber and 
I. H. Weber, of David Weber Company, and Albert A. Light, 
of the Corrugated Container Company, all members of the asso- 
ciation, and manufacturers of corrugated and fiber containers 
and products, among the largest of producers in this section 


of the country. 


Otto W. Renner With Standard Paper Mfg. Co. 


Otto W. Renner, who has long been linked with the Phila- 
delphia paper trade in the distributive and mill branches of the 
industry, has joined the staff of the Standard Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, Richmond, Va., manufacturers of blotting papers, 


and specialties in bonds, writing papers, cover and book Papers 
and offset, greeting card stocks and bristols and other sulphite 
grades. Mr. Renner will become associated with the Eastern 
District staff and will have his offices at 7300 Germantown ave- 
nue. Previous to joining the Standard Company he was con- 
nected with the George W. Wheelwright Paper Company, Leo- 
minster, Mass., and was also sales manager of the Whiting 
Patterson Company, local paper distributors. 


Groveton Paper Co. Product Used By Chrysler 


In announcing the completion of its new world record high 
building which has been erected in New York City, the Chrysler 
Corporation selected the Groveton Paper Company’s special 
Groveton Laid Offset Paper which has been used in the brochure 
that illustrates the new Chrysler Building, in lithographed ef- 
fectiveness. A copy of this brochure has been placed in the 
Iccal offices under management of Frederick I. Brower, who is 
Philadelphia representative of the Groveton Paper Company, 
Groveton, New Hampshire. It is designed with several illustra- 
tions of the Chrysler Building taken in full view and from the 
air in birdseye outlay and conveys information on the structure, 
There has been growing demand for the Groveton 1930 Index 
Bristols which have been most popular the past few months 
and show a decided increase in demand in the Philadelphia trade. 
They are used for indexing purposes and where a light bristol 


board is needed. 
John Moon Ill 


Philadelphia associates of the veteran paper sales representa- 
tive of the Huff Paper Company, now located in the Terminal 
Commerce Building, at Delaware avenue and Spring Garden 
street, learned with regret of the illness of this long affiliated 
member of the local paper industry. Mr. Moon, who has been 
connected with the Huff Paper Company for more than 25 
years, is in his 75th year and was stricken suddenly last week 
at his home 1217 West 7th street, Wilmington, Del. Previous 
to joining the Huff Paper Company he was associated with the 
firm of Henry L. Wilson’s Sons, which since has been dis- 
banded. The veteran paper man is confined to bed. 


A. C. Holland Removed To Home 


Trade associates of another veteran paper man who for more 
than half a century was connected with the industry and one of 
its veteran members, have been informed that A. Clarence 
Holland is now confined to the home of his daughter, Mrs. 
O. P. Lewis, 1923 Elston street, having given up his home at 
1908 Wolf street, because of the blindness which has resulted 
from cataract on the eyes. In recent days the veteran paper 
man, who was linked with several large and old established 
paper houses, has been further affected by what is known as 
“shingles” which adds to his discomforts and with failing physi- 
cal vigor which will not permit of continue effort to move about. 
Mr. Holland is past the three score and ten milestone of life, 
and recently underwent an operation for the removal of cataract 
from one eye which proved unsuccessful. 


Harry Fleming With Garrett-Buchanan Co. 


Harry Fleming, who until recent days was with the Paper 
House of Pennsylvania, is now connected with the Garrett- 
Buchanan Company, 18 South 6th street, and will continue to 
specialize in his line of sales representative on die wiping papers. 
He will represent the Racquette River Paper Company line of 
die wiping papers and will also feature the newest addition to 
the Garrett-Buchanan Company lines, “Tanjer,” the firm’s own 
mark, and for which the company is exclusive Philadelphia 
distributor. Mr. Fleming has long made die wiping papers his 
specialty, having been in his own business trading solely in 
these lines previous to joining the Paper House of Pennsylvania, 
with E. Latimer, Jr. 
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. . . will use this Downingtown Adjustable 
Suction Couch Roll of the overhung, self- 
supporting type. It is 36” in diameter with 
166” drilled face, and is arranged with rear 


end suction pump connection. .This roll is 


arranged for front end adjustments of deckles, 


packing strips and angular position of suction 
age box. All these adjustments can be made 


while running. Another feature is the ports 
in the end heads, through which the packing 


strips and deckle heads may be removed 


without dismantling the roll. For further 
information, address the Downingtown 


Manufacturing Co., Downingtown, Pa. £ 4 
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Provincial Paper Reports Normal Earnings 


Sound Financial Position of Organization Well Maintained Throughout Past Year — Com- 
pany’s Five Fine Paper Plants Operating Within 15 Per Cent of Capacity—Abitibi’s 
Great Hydro-Electric Development Going Forward On Time 


[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, November 24, 1930.—Returning prosperity in sections 
of the paper industry in Ontario is reflected in an official statement 
just issued by S. F. Duncan, president of Provincial Paper, Ltd., 
with headquarters at Toronto. According to the statement the 
company will earn bond interest and preferred dividends during the 
fiscal year which ends December 31 and have sufficient to cover 
depreciation and an increase for the surplus account. Sales are 
reported to be down slightly from 1929 but the company has passed 
through the present year with a record satisfactory to the directors. 
The company’s five plants are operating within fifteen per cent of 
normal capacity, a ratio of operation that compares favorably with 
any other department of Canadian industry. Operating economies 
introduced during the current year will be reflected in satisfactory 
net earnings and will provide an offset to the slightly reduced scale 
of activity. Recent tariff changes in the company’s favor have 
been instrumental in bringing new business. Provincial Paper has 
fully maintained its sound financial position during the year and its 
current position will be further strengthened, according to Mr. 
Duncan. Reference was also made to further substantial pur- 
chases of the company’s bonds for sinking fund purposes. Dur- 
ing 1929 Provincial Paper retired and cancelled $300,000 of bonds, 
bringing the outstanding issue to $5,000,000. In addition, $4235,- 
000 of Provincial Paper bonds were carried in the investment 
account at the end of the year, sufficient to take care of sinking 
fund requirements until 1934. Further heavy additions to this 
item during 1930 served to enhance the company’s comfortable 
position in this regard. 

As a manufacturer of finer grades of book and writing papers, 
Provincial Paper has always displayed an immunity to unsettling 
conditions in other branches of the pulp and paper industry. It 
has always maintained a substantial earning power. In 1929 
bond interest requirements, before depreciation, were earned 4.32 
times and on preferred, earnings were equivalent to $16.70 per 
share with $7 paid in dividends and a balance of $3.39 per share 
was available for common. During the two years and eight 
months period ended December 31 last $1,000,000 was provided 
out of earnings as a depreciation reserve, in addition to which 
all expenditures for repairs to the company’s mills were charged 
against current operations. This item will be further increased 
this year. Working capital at December 31 last amounted to 
$2,142,422; general reserve $1,484,285, and surplus $526,243. 


Means Much to Canadian Industry 


According to advices reaching Toronto, 24 leading pulp manu- 
facturers representing Sweden, Norway, Czcho-Slovakia and 
Memel, decided at a conference at Malmo, near Stockholm, to 
agree to reduce the production of pulp by 15 per cent. The reason 
for this step was not to improve prices, it was stated, but to 
reduce stocks which are growing alarmingly. Earlier conferences 
at Oslo and Copenhagen had produced negative results. The 
agreement has been signed, subject to ratification by those con- 
cerned. In Europe over-productive capacity with relation to 
present consumption is also a factor in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. As the foreign trade in pulp and paper is a growing one, 
this agreement is not without importance to the Canadian in- 
dustry. 

Aftermath of Paperboard Receivership 

Bondholders of Quinte and Trent Valley Power Company will 
meet on December 15 to discuss various modifications of the 


trust deed relating to interest payments. They will be asked 
to sanction an agreement with the trustee waiving interests pay- 
ments on the bonds from January 1, 1931, to July 1, 1932. They 
will also be asked to waive sinking fund obligations during 1930 
and 1931. At the end of 1929 there were $614,800 of first mortgage 
6 per cent bonds outstanding. The bondholders meeting is a 
reflection of the difficulties with which the power company has 
been confronted since its parent company Canadian Paperboard 
Company closed down its paper board mills at Frankford and 
Cambellford, Ont. Quinte and Trent Valley owns and operates 
power and steam plants at these points to supply Canadian Paper- 
board with power. Steps have been taken to dispose of the block 
of power which was flung on the market in May, 1930, following 
the closing of the paper board mills. Owing to a surplus of 
power in the district served, however, accentuated by the current 
business depression, it has been difficult to find buyers at prices 
previously prevailing. In a letter to shareholders of Quinte and 
Trent Valley Power Company it is stated that the company will 
have a claim against Canadian Paperboard Company for any losses 
sustained as a result of the cancellation of the contract. Canadian 
Paperboard is at present operating under a receivership. 


Abitibi Canyon Work Progressing 


Work on the 275,000 h.p. electric development at Abitibi Can- 
yon, the largest in Northern Ontario, and sponsored by the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, is going forward on time. Already 
contracts are being drawn for equipment and machinery to be 
installed next year when the big dam is completed. Thus far 
all contracts have gone to Canadian firms, J. H. Black, president 
of the Ontario Power and Service Corporation, said in Toronto 
this week. The contract for five 60,000 h.p. water wheels for the 
new development has just been awarded to the Allis-Chalmers 
Company, of Toronto. The Dominion Bridge Company, of 
Montreal, will make the five penstocks. On the largest item of 
equipment, the big generators to be installed in the canyon power 
house, the contract has not yet been let. Tenders on five 55,000- 
k.v.a. generators have been called for in New York by George F. 
Hardy, consulting engineer of the Ontario Power and Service 
Corporation. Though the estimates are called for in New York, 
and not in Canada, it does not mean, President Black explained, 
that United States firms only are bidding. All the Canadian manu- 
facturers who make the type of generators required have submitted 
estimates. The contract will be let at the end of the month, The 
development of the Abitibi Canyon is being done by the Ontario 
Power and Service Corporation, a subsidiary of the Abitibi Power 
Company, under contract with the Ontario Government. Of the 
275,000 h.p. developed, 100,000 will be sold to the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario by the private company develop- 
ing. 

No Change in Drum Designs 

The Horton Steel Works, of Bridgeburg, Ont., of which C. H. 
Schemar is general manager, and which some time ago took over 
the business of the Canadian Barking Drum Company, Toronto, 
say that they do not plan to make any practical changes in their 
barking designs. They build both the chain drum and the 'trunion 
type. The chain suspended drum is adaptable to either wet or 
dry barking and most of the installations made in Canada in the 
past are chain suspended, this type of drum proving to be the 
most popular, while its capacity for turning out wood is said 
to be remarkable. Barking drum sales of the Horton Company 
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Ross Hoods Afford . 
These Advantages 


Absolutely fire proof and resist- 
ant to moisture and acid. 


Save time and labor by use of 
portable panels shipped ready for 
assembling. 


Opportunity to remove or re- 
place one or more panels at any 
time. 

Provide quick access to dryers 
and rolls and no interference with 
normal operation of machine at 
any time. 


To most efficiently meet the existing climatic conditions 
and evaporation requirements in the Packerack Mill, 
Ross Transite Asbestos Hoods, without insulation, were 
specified for both fourdrinier machines—the exhaust from 
each hood being handled by multivane fans with watertight 
casings and drains in bottom of scrolls. 


For paper, board and felt, Ross Hoods, either insulated or 
uninsulated, are being itstalled for maximum efficiency 
and economy in leading mills, that together, present a 
wide variety of production. and atmospheric conditions. 
The material used in their construction and the method of 
their erecting has made the use of hoods for the first 
time a practical possibility for. many mills. 


The advantages of Ross Removable Panels have com- 
pletely altered heretofore existing opinions regarding 
hoods in general. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


201 North Wells Street Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


311 Lewis Building 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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are now being made from the company’s offices at Bridgeburg, 
Toronto and Montreal. 


Pulp Operations on Manitoulin Isle 


Two big barges of the Nissen Transportation Company steamed 
out of Little Current Manitoulin Island, recently, with the final 
cargoes of pulpwood in that section. The cargoes were practically 
all peeled poplar and boxwood, the former being delivered to the 
Central Pulp and Paper Company at Muskegon, Mich., and the 
latter to Thessalon, Ont. During the past two months numerous 
crews have been engaged in boat loading along the shores of 
Manitoulin Island. These represented last years operations in 
the pulpwood areas of the island. In interviews with a number 
oi the timbermen it was stated that so far this fall the pulpwood 
industry has been more or less inactive and prospects of extensive 
operations in the bush are none too bright. However, some cut- 
ting will be done and if conditions grow better a fair cut will 
be looked for again this year. 


Canada’s Asset in Forest Products 

That hypothetical question of “What is the value of a tree?” 
will probably never be answered adequately but should the tree 
be taken in the aggregate, particularly those of the northern 
forests, the answer would be one that would run into tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. A. T. Weldon, vice-president in charge of traffic, 
has given some hint of the great wealth involved when he in- 
timates that from the standpoint of commercial value the products 
of the forest come second, while in the point of tonnage carried 
by the Canadian National System—logs, poles, cordwood, ties, 
staves, headings and other products of a similar nature—they rank 
third in volume, being exceeded only by that of mines and agri- 
culture, the average of tons carried yearly over a period of five 
years, exceeding 10,078,000 tons, or 17 per cent of the total annual 
tonnage “Canada still has an enormous reserve of forest prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Weldon says. “It is estimated that there is more 
than 100,275,720,000 cubic feet of saw material in our forests 
and that there is also 141,852,050,000 cubic feet of pulpwood, etc., 
throughout the Dominion. I am sure that in view of this tre- 
mendous national asset the people realize to the full of vital ne- 
cessity of preserving from fire and other destructive forces our 
untold wealth in forest resources.” 


Big Manitoba Pulpwood Cut 


Recent advices from Winnipeg say that more pulpwood is being 
cut on private lands this fall than at any period in the history of 
the West. Most of this is being shipped to the United States 


Farmers, who are hard up, annually employ their time and teams, 


in this way very profitably. Just now there are reports in circula- 
tion through the pulpwood region that an embargo on this 
traffic may be placed by the Government, or, at least, an export 
tax to the end that the Canadian mills may work up this wood 
into pulp and paper, employing domestic labor. No such report 
has been credited to the Ottawa authorities, but concern is ex- 
pressed that some loss to Canadian paper milling interests in the 
United States market may come from the import into the States 
of pulpwood from Russia. Last year 250,000 cords of pulpwood 
went from Russia to the United States reducing to that extent 
the demand for the Canadian product. 


Timber to Go on the Market 

Many millions of feet of pulpwood and timber will be cut next 
Spring in a 14-square-mile area back of the proposed Montreal 
River dam to allow for the water which will pile up back of the 
dam. Cruising parties will go back to prepare estimates on the 
timber needed to be cut as soon as the rivers and streams freeze 
over and allow travelling. Since the agreement was reached 
by the Algoma Power Company and the Hydro Power Commis- 
sion several weeks ago as to the power rights on the Montreal 
River, survey parties have been sent back by the power com- 
pany to prepare estimates on the cost of damming the Montreal 
River. As a result of the damming of the river, water will be 


piled back of the dam covering fourteen square miles of practically 
virgin timber. This timber would be drowned and would be use- 
less, so the timber department will learn the approximate number 
of feet of timber there is in this area and offer it to prospective 
buyers this winter. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 

In accordance with an announcement made some days ago, the 
Sault Ste. Marie mill of the Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
closed on November 20, throwing approximately 250 men out of 
employment. The board mill of the plant is operating and em- 
ploys 43 men on different shifts. The sheet machine is also run- 
ning and employs fifteen men. The office staff is being retained. 

To encourage enrollments in the cost finding course of the 
Toronto Typothetae this fall, the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, are offering a valuable desk pen set to the student 
scoring the largest number of marks at the close of the course. 
In addition the successful student will receive a cheque for $15 
covering the amount of his season’s fees. Mr. Halls explains 
that the offer is being made in the interests of the printing craft 
and the Typothetae has gratefully accepted it. 

S. F. Duncan, president of Provincial Paper, Ltd., has returned 
to Toronto after a few days spent in his old home town of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Work is to be started shortly on erection of a new factory 
on Wellington street South, Hamilton, Ont., for Canadian Cor- 
rugating and Container Company, C. E. Marriott, manager. The 
company’s present property is to be taken over by the Toronto 
and Hamilton Railway Company. 

Pulpwood shipments from Nova Scotia, due at Bangor, Me, 
are being held up by drought conditions in the province. The 
bulk of the pulpwood belongs to the Maine Seaboard Company in 
Bucksport. The same conditions are reported in the Moose 
River, N. S., district, where the Eastern Manufacturing Company 
gets much of its supply, and along the inland waterways of Cape 
Breton, where a great deal of pulpwood and timber are tied up. 


Bids and Awards For Government Paper 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 26, 1930—The Government 
Printing Office has received the following bids for 38,000 pounds 
of best quality binders board; Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Com- 
pany, at 5.5 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
5.5 cents; and Dobler & Mudge, 5.5 cents. 

The following bids have also been received for 9,940 pounds of 
26 by 34 inches, 132 Ibs., white natural tint passport paper; 
Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, at 23 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company, 27 cents and Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 18 
cents. 

Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 40,000 
pounds of manila and salmon calendered tag board in 23%-inch 
rolls at $3,008, bids for which were received on October 27. 


New Machine In Operation At Dalhousie 


The paper manufacturing industry will be interested in the 
following telegram teceived from Chief Engineer Speigelhalter, 
of the Pusey and Jones Corporation, of Wilmington, Del., dated 
Dalhousie, New Brunswick, November 19. 

“New 226-inch three roll news machine just put in operation at 
Dalhousie Mill of the International Paper Company made ship- 
ping rolls within first hour at one thousand feet per minute. 
Machine fully clothed, operated many hours at 1,400 feet a minute, 
noiselessly and without vibration. Power requirement low. This 
machine, acknowledged the last word in high speed design and 
operation, is now making 150 tons daily and 200 can be reasonably 
expected,” 
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pixie: 


THE HOME OF ALBANY FELTS 


ae FELTS for 
SUCTION PRESS ROLLS 


The Albany F elt Company, always alert to new devel- 
opments in papermaking, have worked with the manu- 


facturers of suction rolls and their users ever since the 


early stages of development. * Being constantly in touch 
with new ideas aflecting our business gives us a better 


understanding of changed requirements, and enables us 


to approach the problem of supplying the proper felts 
from a more practical standpoint. basi i is strikingly 


apparent in our latest development in designing totally 
ditlerent types of felts for suction press use... designs 
which are giving truly remarkable results. * Ask 


our representatives to tell you of our accom-~ 
plishments on suction roll installations in 
some of the largest mills in this country. 
Ox, if you prefer, write us direct. 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY 
ALBANY - - + NEWYORK 
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Activities of Fox River Valley Paper Mills 


New Power Dam of Flambeau Paper Co. At Crowley Rapids, Wis., Completed and Will Come 
Into Operation Shortly—High Line Constructed to Carry Power to Plant—Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co. Plans More Improvements 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AppLeTon, Wis., November 24, 1930—Construction work on a 
new power dam at Crowley Rapids for the Flambeau Paper Com- 
pany, Park Falls, Wis. has been completed, and the plant will 
soon be in use. Two water wheels have been installed, one of 
them of the new type with automatically adjusted vanes. One 
wheel will develop 760 h.p. and the larger one 1,720 hp. A 
high line has been constructed to carry the power to the mill. 

The new type wheel was installed by S. Morgan Smith Com- 
pany, of York, Pa. It is the invention of Dr. Victor Kaplan, of 
Czecho-Slovakia. Generators were obtained from Allis Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company, and other electrical equipment from 
Westinghouse Electric Company. Construction was started last 
April under the direction of Frank Wells, chief engineer of the 
paper company. A power house of thoroughly modern design 
has been built, as well as a residence for the caretaker. This is 
the fourth power dam to be built by the Flambeau company 
for ._power purposes. 

Reforestation by Private Enterprise 

Growing out of the efforts by paper mills to establish their 
own forests for a future pulp wood supply is a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the College of Agriculture of the University of Wis- 
consin entitled, “Reforestation by Private Enterprise.” It is issued 
in co-operation with the Lake States Forest Experiment Station 
and the U. S. Forest Service. 

In the booklet is a statement by D. C. Everest, vice-president 
and general manager of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, 
Rothschild, Wis., and former president of the American Pulp 
and Paper Association, setting forth the situation in Wisconsin 
and the necessity of measures outlined therein. Illustrations also 


are shown from the tree nurseries of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 


Company, Nekoosa, Wis., pioneers in reforestation. The book 
deals with the need of reforestation, outlines in detail methods 
that are a success, covers the general subject of fire prevention and 
control, and sets forth tables dealing with the approximatc yield 
of such forests. 

The introduction has the following to say relative to the paper 
industry: “The growth of the paper industry was due to supplies 
of pulp wood, available water power and favorable location for 
shipping and marketing. According to the 1925 census, Wisconsin 
ranks second among the states in pulp and paper production. This 
industry now represents a capital investment of $130,000,000 while 
the annual payroll totals $23,400,000. 

“The situation as to raw material is causing some concern to 
the paper industry of the state, particularly when the species desired 
by sulphite mills are considered. At the present rate of con- 
sumption, the spruce stands of the state could supply Wisconsin 
mills for only three years, while balsatn would not last thirteen 
years, according to Raphael Zon, director of the Lake States 
Forest Experiment Station. For the Lake States, according to 
figures recently presented before the Pulp and Paper Association, 
there is a supply of spruce for nine years and of balsam for 
thirty years. While the hemlock stands could supply the pulp 
mills of the Lake States for eighty years, the stumpage is largely 
in the hands of lumber companies and the demand for hardwoods 
is forcing the cutting of hemlock more rapidly than the present 
demand for hemlock would justify. 

“The supply of jack pine and aspen or “popple” appears adequate. 
Estimates show 37 million cords of jack pine with a present 
annual consumption of 140,000 cords, while aspen totals 29,000,000 


YEAR 


cords in stands four inches and over with a demand for only 
160,000 cords yearly. 

“The history of the lumber industry has been a repetition of 
buying stumpage, removing the forest and then moving on. Paper 
mills, because of their enormous investment in plant, cannot 
follow the retreating stands of virgin timber. There is also a 
limit to the distance from which pulp wood can be hauled, so that 
severe competition for available supplies may develop. Neither 
is the holding of virgin stands of timber a solution. If such 
stands are managed as in the past, they too will disappear, but 
even the last of the timber so held will represent excessive costs 
For large areas of virgin forest, growth is offset by decay so tha 
the volume of timber remains the same. Annual charges of inter- 
est and taxes will, after several decades, increase the investment 
beyond any reasonable stumpage value. Not until forests are 
managed to produce net growth, will it be profitable to hold them 
for long periods.” 


Paver Stock Freight Rates Protested 

Proposed increases in rates on waste paper and related articles 
from New Orleans, La. and Mississippi Valley points to paper 
mills in Wisconsin are protested by the Wisconsin Paper and 
Pulp Manufacturers Traffic Association in a brief filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Carriers desire to replace 
present commodity rates with a percentage of ~contémporaneous 
first class rates as far as Chicago, and add another rate from 
there to Wisconsin points. An increase of at least 7 cents a 
hundred pounds would be the result. It is shown in the brief that 
use of these materials would be out of the question by paper 
mills if the cost of shipment were too high, and that this form 
of conservation of raw materials should be encouraged. 


Paper Chemistry Institute Aided 

An anonymous gift of $5,000 has been given Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis., to be added to the library fund of the Institute of 
Paper Chemistry. Thus far the total amount of the gifts for the 
library is $15,500 in addition to the above. The College has spent 
$14,500 in creating a complete and comprehensive library and in- 
formation service for research study by paper chemistry students 
and manufacturers. A monthly bulletin is sent out containing |i- 
brary notes designed to acquaint the industry with literature on 


hand. 


New Pumping Plant for Stevens Point 

Installation of a $40,000 pumping plant has been started by the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, at its branch 
mill at Stevens Point, Wis. Two pumps, each of 50,000 gallons a 
minute in capacity are to be installed. These will be used to drain 
water from a slough adjacent to the mill. Formerly two pumps 
of 3,000 gallons capacity each were used but were not adequate 
during flood times. The project is partly a civic service by which 
the company expects to help the city of Stevens Point do away 
with an unsightly spot. A crew of fifteen men will work two 
months installing the project. 

Logging Operations to be Cut 

Logging operations in the northern peninsula of Michigan will 
be cut about 30 per cent this season, owing to a falling off in 
demand, according to present estimates. The decline in orders 
from paper mills .for hemlock, has something to do. with the 
situation. Independent loggers are passing up the hemlock cut 
entirely until conditions improve. 
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, ae you skeptical about 
Rotary Screening? | 


' 


OU had reasons to be years ago. But not today. 


You perhaps remember the unpleasant experiences of trying to 
screen pulp clean with perforated plates in the older type rotary screens. 
You couldn’t get satisfactory results—nor could anyone else. 


The Valley-Thune Rotary Screen has changed all this. It has proved 
and demonstrated that the rotary principle is not only right in theory, 
but that it is also right in practice. 


Through the use of special slotted plates it has most successfully 
solved the final problem of turning out dependably CLEAN PULP com- 
parable with flat screens. 


This is an important achievement. Because . . . now you can capital- 
ize on the savings in operation and maintenance which the Valley- Thune 
offers—such as less floor space . . . less upkeep expense . . . less 
noise and vibration . . . elimination of overflow and leakage . . . greater 
capacity in less space, etc. 


Specific facts regarding the results which this improved screen is 
et gaa | over old methods can be had by writing the Valley Iron 
Waree Co., Appleton, Wisconsin. Get these facts and judge for your- 
self. 


VALLEY 


\ Equipment for Paper and Pulp Mills 


New York Office: 350 Madison Ave. 
Western Mfg. & Sales Div.: Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Ore. 
Canadian Representatives: Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
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Chicago Paper Market Conditions Unchanged 


Higher Grades of Fine Paper Moving In Satisfactory Volume—Lower Grades Continue Fairly 
Steady—Various Grades of Coarse Papers In Irregular Demand — Glassines and Box 
Boards Rather Sluggish—Paper Stock Outlook Uncertain 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill, November 22, 1930—Very little time is being 
wasted in the Chicago paper market just now in as much as 
salesmen and manufacturers representatives are working hard on 
1931 commitments. As far as the markets themselves are con- 
cerned there is very little change in their respective places over 
Jast week. Krafts are doing only a small volume of business, 
according to reports, and this at prices established at a rather 
low level. In fine papers, the higher grades are fairly satisfac- 
tory while the lower grades are doing “about as well as could 
be expected.” A summary of all reports seem to indicate that 
glassines and box boards are the most sluggish at this time. 
The board industry, as has been often stated, is suffering more 
or less from over-production although, at this time, every effort is 
is being made to correct this situation. The waste paper market 
will not change greatly, either way, until around the first of the 
vear. 


Chicago Paper Merchants Hold Annual Dinner 


Seventy paper merchants, all members of the Chicago Paper 
Association, and their guests, celebrated the end of their old fiscal 
year and the opening of a new one at their annual dinner meeting 
held at the Bismark Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday evening, November 
18. Practically a one hundred per cent representation from 
members was an indication of the interest this coarse paper group 
is taking in working out its problems in unison. With D. F. 
Peck, president, as the master of ceremonies, the dinner got away 
to a flying start with seven mammoth roast turkeys as the center 
of attraction. Following Mr. Peck’s brief but interesting remarks 
on present business before the association, the organization heard 
the recommendations of the nominating committee and followed 
them out entirely by re-electing every one of the present officers 
with the exception of one member of the board of directors. D. F. 
Peck, of the Hanchett Paper Company, was re-elected president; 
Earl Beier, of Beier & Co., vice-president of the Industrial Divis- 
ion; Walter Schulman, of Levin Brothers Papet Company, vice- 
president of the Retail Division, and James S. Danehy, of the 
Schwartz Paper Company, secretary-treasurer—all re-elected. Leo 
S. Altholz, of Inlander-Steindler, was re-elected chairman of the 
board of directors and J. Shapland, was re-elected a member of 
the board. The new director elected was William Chukerman, of 
J. Chukerman & Sons, to take the place of Joe Murnane. 

The evenings program was entirely informal and was featured 
by the informal remarks of Ernest Owen, former legal counsel 
for the Chicago Paper Association, and a man with a clear under- 
standing of many of the paper merchants’ problems. Other guests 
were also introduced and responded briefly. A feature of the 
meeting was the decision to forego the customary expenditure of 
funds for gifts to the retiring president and secretary and to 
use the funds as a contribution to present cuarity and relief funds 
now being raised in Chicago. 


W. N. Nash Addresses Paper Salesmen 

W. N. Nash, of the Seaman Paper Company, spoke at the 
regular Monday meeting of the Chicago Division of the Salesmens 
Association of the Paper Industry at the Hamilton Club on 
November 17. A good attendance heard the Seaman executive 
discuss “Intelligent Selling,” basing his talk on new testing appar- 
atus for determining the quality of paper in advance of its use. 
Mr. Nash is greatly interested and well informed on this subject 
having perfected some of this apparatus himself. The association, 


according to Harold Knott, president, is planning to devote each 
of its Monday meetings to a round table discussion of some 
particular subject. Trade practice customs and practices in their 
many phases will form the basis for these round table discussions. 


Mead Paper Institute Aids Newspapers 

In cooperation with the daily papers of the Middle West the 
George W. Mead Paper Institute, founded by the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, has issued two full pages of 
advertising copy to Illinois newspapers featuring the 112th anni- 
versary of Illinois as a state. The copy is issued to these news- 
papers free of charge and comes, says the Institute, “at a time 
when we need more faith and confidence in all our business, 
public and governmental institutions we think the publication of 
these two pages generally throughout the state of Illinois will be 
a wholesome and patriotic endeavor.” 

Both advertisements have a space at the bottom for insertion 
of the name of the sponsors of the advertisement. Both call 
attention to the early history of Illinois and contain facts and 
figures relative to the growth of business, industry and agriculture 
in Illinois. It is reported that this type of advertisement is being 
sent by the Institute to other states in this territory with copy 
fitting the case of each particular State. It seems to be a rather 
effective way of cooperating with the newspapers at an auspicious 
moment. 


News of the Trade 


Quite a bit of interest is being displayed in Chicago over the 
corrugated fiber board “Myracol,” colored liner being made by the 
Container Corporation of America. The colored liner makes a dis- 
play box out of every corrugated container. The liners are 
produced in all colors of the rainbow and it is possible to dis- 
tinctively advertise the name and business of the shipper to agree 
with the color scheme in a way that produces striking results. 
Boxes in color can be used to advantage in window displays and 
their usefulness in getting attention on trucks, sidewalks and 
shipping platforms is obviously worth while. Even the tape 
around the box is in a color that matches the box. Color, as 
exemplified by the Container Corporation, seems to be a new and 
important step in the manufacture of corrugated containers. 

The Whitaker Paper Company, with general offices in Cincin- 
nati, and branch offices throughout the east coast and middle west, 
has increased its Chicago activities by acquiring the Chicago stock 
and warehouse of the Seaman Paper Company, as previously 
announced, and by acquiring a new and larger location for their 
business. The company entered into negotiations for rental of a 
seven-story, sprinklered building at 14-30 North. Peoria street 
for a term of twenty-four years and will soon occupy this space. 
This means a much larger floor space for the Whitaker organiza- 
tion made necessary by the expansion through business increase 
and through acquisition of other interests. 

The Allied Paper Mills has just issued a handy pocket folder 
containing a number of samples of Velour Folding Enamel for 
use in “distinctive printing.” The small folder is printed on 
Velour Embossed Enamel. Embossed Velour—in color—says the 
copy—“opens vast new possibilities for the production of striking 
covers, announcements and the like at a fraction of the cost ordin- 
arily required for unusual printed effects. The Colored Velour 
offers a new richness of paper tone. Standard Colors have been 
deliberately avoided and modern shades achieved for modern 
printing effects. There are eight colors and white.” 
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This Bagley&Sewall Winder Bera 
does ALL the Work... ww 
. and Most of the Thinking! 


he The only thing this Improved Winder asks of the 
he operator is to decide ““when’’. Every other detail of 
lis- perfect roll production is performed by the mechanical 
are brains and brawn of the machine. Even the delivery of 
the finished roll to track or floor is fully automatic,— 
without hazard to men or roll,—just a matter of pushing 
ind a button. 


Roll completed, ready to 
1. 


be removed from winder 


pe Every adjustment needed to insure tight, uniform rolls, 
as from core to final lap, takes care of itself. Self-adjusting 
nd drams, dynamic balance, compensating counter balance, 
roller bearings, vibrationless frames, finger tip control, 
wets —all combine to produce perfect rolls at high speed. And 


4 speed, in this connection, means fast enough to keep 
sly ahead of the speediest paper machine yet built. 

eir 

4 Rolls from this Winder are clean cut at the edges, 
eet tightly and aniformly wound, non-telescopic, without 
ce. wrinkles or splits,—the kind of rolls that bring full 


credit to the producer and eliminate trouble and waste 
in subsequent operations. 


We'd like to tell you ALL about it — write 


"8 The Bagley & Sewall Co. 


. Watertown, N. ¥. 


3. Which automatically de- 
© posit it gently on floor or 
truck in a few seconds 
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CONS TRUCTION 


NEW 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Construction News 


Chicago, Ill—The Whitaker Paper Company, 212-20 North 
Sangamon street, has taken a long-term lease of the seven-story 
and basement building at 1430 North Peoria street, and will 
occupy for a new local storage and distributing plant, removing 
to the structure at an early date. Considerable increased capacity 
will be provided at the new location, and operations of the 
Seaman Paper Company, a Chicago subsidiary organization, will 
be conducted from that point. The unit has a floor area of about 
124,500 square feet, as compared with 60,000 square feet in the 
structure on North Sangamon street, heretofore occupied, and 
which has. now been leased to other interests. Headquarters of 
the Whitaker company are at Eggleston Avenue and Sixth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Crocker, Burbank & Co., Westminster 
street, have plans nearing completion for a new addition to power 
plant at local paper mill, to provide for increased service at the 
plant. It will cost close to $40,000, with equipment. F. J. Sill, 
East Main street, Westboro, Mass., is engineer in charge. It is 
understood that work will be placed in progress at an early date. 

Spokane, -Wash.—The Inland Empire Paper Company, Spo- 
kane, has started work on its expansion and improvement pro- 
gram at mill at Millwood, near Spokane, for which general 
contract was recently let to the Austin Company, Seattle, Wash., 
estimated to cost about $300,000, with equipment. A new unit will 
be built for storage and distributing service, and contract for 
steel reinforcing for this unit has been awarded to the Norih- 
west Stecl Rolling Mills, Inc., 4315 Ninth Avenue, N. W., Seattle, 
Wash. Other sub-contracts for materials will be let at an early 
date. Additional production facilities will be provided it the 
mill. W. E. Rosebush is treasurer and general manager. 


Monroe, Mich.—The Consolidated Paper Company has given 
an option on a part of its land holdings to a realty company at 
Detroit, which is said to represent an industrial company in 
another line which proposes to locate at Monroe. The property 
is situated on the south side of the River Raisin and adjoins the 
south plant unit of the paper mill. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—The Corrugated Container Company, Tren- 

ton Avenue and Venango street, has awarded a general contract 
to H. A. Hopple, Inc., Heed Building, for a new one-story 
addition to plant, including alterations and improvements in present 
unit. Estimated cost has not been announced; work will be placed 
under way at an early date. Thalheimer & Weitz, 10 South 
Eighteenth street, are architects. 
‘Gan Francisco, Cal—The Western Paper Stock Company, 
2710 Sixteenth street, has work under way on extensions and 
improvements in storage and distributing plant at 2900 Mariposa 
Avenue, and has. awarded a number of sub-contracts for plumb- 
ing, electrica) work, etc. The program will cost about $30,000, and 
will provide for increased facilities. General contract recently 
was let to Spivock & Spivock, Hobart Building, San Francisco. 
Company engineering department is in charge of work. 


Boston, Mass.—The Ames Safety Envelope Company, 55 Sud- 
bury street, manufacturers of special envelopes for filing, mailing, 
etc., has leased property at 610 Atlantic Avenue, and will remove 
to that location on December 1. It is proposed to advance pro- 
duction at the new plant. Headquarters will be maintained at 
the same location. 

Parkersburg, W. Va.—Viscose Company of America, Inc., 
Marcus Hook, Pa., has work nearing completion on the second 
unit of its plant at Parkersburg and expects to have the unit 
ready for occupancy at an early date, sooner than initially planned, 
when such machinery as available will be installed. Other equip- 
ment will be provided at a later date. The new structure will 
provide about 20 per cent more floor space than the first unit, 
and is reported to represent an investment of more than $400,000, 
with machinery. Pettijohn & Co., Lynchburg, Va., are general 
contractors for the expansion. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Penn Card and Paper Company, 20 
North Sixth street, manufacturer of card and paper products and 
operating a general converting plant, has concluded negotiations 
for the purchase of the five-story building of the Whitall-Tatum 
Company, manufacturer of druggists’ glassware, at 410-16 Race 
street, consisting of about 60,000 square feet of floor space. The 
Whitall company expects to vacate early in December, removing 
to the new Terminal Commerce Building, when the Penn company 
will start alterations and improvements in the structure to accom- 
modate its business. It is expected to have the building ready 
for occupancy early in the coming year. The purchasing com- 
pany will remove from present location and plans _ increased 
production facilities at the new site. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The plant of the Philadelphia Paper Box 
Company, occupying a floor in the three-story building at Han- 
cock and Somerset streets, was damaged by fire on November 19. 
An official estimate of loss has not been announced. The damage 
will be replaced. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—The Chatfield & Woods Company, 227 
West Third street, paper products, affiliated with the Chatfield 
Paper Corporation, same address, has closed bids on general con- 
tract for a new one and two-story plant and office building on 
Arbor Avenue, Norwood district. It is reported to cost more 
than $60,000, with equipment. It is expected to begin super- 
structure at an early date. Company is understood to be planning 
removal of present plant to new location and will increase capacity. 
John Henri Deekin, 15 East Eighth street, Cincinnati, is architect. 

Childs, Md.—The Maryland Paper Board Company, Baltimore, 
lately formed by local interests, has taken over the former mill 
of the Marley Paper Manufacturing Company at Childs, and 
will get into regular production for paper board specialties at an 
early date. Extensive output is planned. 

Gardner, Ga—Edgar Brothers Company, McIntyre, Ga., op- 
erating clay properties for the production of filler and coating 
clays for paper stocks, has begun the construction of anew clay 
refining plant at Gardner, where the company has an extensive 
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Here Are The Advantage 


Paper plants in steadily growing num- 
bers report complete freedom from 
previous difficulties and expense in 
connection with their problems of 
handling paper cores, through the j carta 
development of the Oneida Chuck. oo Nae 

This new roll collar, practically inde- d 

structible, is furnished to fit all stan- : 5 expens Allows roll to be run 
dard sizes of shafts and cores. It is hi wey, * down to last thickness of © 
easy and simple to operate and elimi- cores. : eal Ppa costly 
nates the waste caused by the wedge suielg : | 

shaped iron cores breaking the edge i. Saves more than their 
of the paper on the inside of rolls. : oott 9 weel’s om, 


What Users* Say 


We are using quite a number of We are very much pleased with We think you have a mighty 
your patent neida Chucks on the idea and they wotk out ” nice proposition and that every 


our super-calenders and rewinders ; 

one = them v Comers Te neem ow pase wast peu tate wil 

or the purpose. gia i 

to recommend them to bod: be more than pleased to try 

who. cares to write 4. peer them out as the chucks we have 
“Names furnished upon request have paid for themselves a 


“JOHN WALDRON CORPORATION 


MAIN OFFIZLE AND WORKS NEW SRUNSWICA. N. d/. 


201 North Wells Street 122 East 42nd Street 311 Lewis Bldg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 
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tract of high grade kaolin lands, located about eight miles north 
of the town, A complete mining plant will be installed. It is 
proposed to provide facilities for an initial production of about 
75,000 tons per annum, to be used for paper as well as ceramic 
and other service. : 

Los Angeles, Cal—The Philadelphia Quartz Company of 
California, Sixth and Grayson streets, Berkeley, Cal. producer 
of sodium silicate and other products used in the paper trade, 
has approved plans for three initial units for a new plant at 
South Gate, near Los Angeles, where a tract of land was recently 
acquired, to be 70 by 80 feet, 50 by 60 feet, and 40 by 80 feet, 
reported to cost over $100,000, with equipment. Other structures 
will be built at a later date, making a total plant investment of 
about $300,000, including machinery. W. E. Lyons is company 
engineer for the project. . 

Dry Branch, Ga.—Robert Spencer Finney, 3816 Review Place, 
New York, is at the head of a project to construct and operate 
a clay mining and refining plant on the local properties of the 
E. J. Nelson Kaolin Company, Dry Branch, recently acquired. 
Plant will be used for clay production for filler and coating 
material for paper, as well as for other service. A complete min- 
ing plant will be installed, with steam shovel, cars, locomotive, 
etc., as well as rotary dryer, pulverizer, air separation units and 
other equipment for refining. The entire project is reported to 
cost over $100,000. 

Powell River, B. C.—The Powell River Company, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., has disposed of its automatic telephone system 
serving the community to the British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany, Ltd., Vancouver, which will improve and remodel, as well 
as extend the complete system. A new exchange building is 
planned by the purchasing company, and a cable will be laid 
across Georgia Strait, from Powell River to Cape Lazo on Van- 
couver Island, near Courtenay. The Powell River Company is 
active at local pulp and paper mills, giving employment to about 
the regular working quota at the plant. 


Edmund Machold Visits Pacific Coast 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., November 22, 1930.—It was learned this 
week that Edmund Machold, an official of the St. Regis Paper 
Company, is on a combined business and pleasure trip to the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Machold is associated with Floyd L. Car- 
lisle in conducting the affairs of the St. Regis Paper Company 
and Taggart Paper Bag Corporation and he plans to spend some 
time in inspecting the mill of the Bates Valve Bag Corporation 
at Los Angeles. He will also visit the extensive mill holdings 
at Tacoma, Washington. The Bates concern was taken over 
by the Carlisle interests several months ago. On the journey 
west Mr. Machold plans to spend some time at the Grand 
Canyon in Colorado before attending to business details. On 
the return trip the journey will be made over the Panama Canal 
route. 

Joseph A. Quinlan, traffic manager of the company, has just 
returned from an extended business trip to California in the 
interests of his firm. The journey consumed about two weeks 
and he was accompanied to San Francisco by D. A. Fleischman, 
who was recently placed in charge of the bag plant at Los 
Angeles. 


Paper Board Prices Revised 


Container Corporation of America has issued new schedule of 
prices on paper board for the eastern territory as follows: stand- 
ard jute liner $40 per ton; standard chip board $30 per ton; 
standard news board $32.50 per ton; standard single manila lined 
$42.50 per ton. The new schedules represent an average increase 
of approximately $2.50 a ton. Container Corporation has been 
operating on a basis of approximately two-thirds capacity, and 
‘will continue to operate on this basis until demand changes sharply. 


Seaman Buys Interest In Deerfield Glassine 

George M. Seaman, president of the Seaman Paper Company, 
has announced his purchase of a substantial interest in the Deer- 
field Glassine Company, Monroe Bridge, Mass. Mr. Seaman has 
been made chairman of the Board of Directors. The Seaman 
Paper Company will act as exclusive mill sales agents for all 
the products of the Deerfield Company. 

The officers of the Deerfield Company will continue as follows: 
Joseph H. Wallace, president and sales manager; William L. Rose, 
vice-president and- treasurer; Joseph Poole, secretary; Paul E, 
Hodgdon, manager of manufacturing, and Miss C. Fream, assistant 
secretary. : 

N. E. Scott and E. J. Freudenmacher, sales representative at 
Boston, Mass. and New York City respectively, will be retained, 

The sales offices of the company have been moved to the offices 
of the Seaman Paper Company, 122 East 42nd street, New York, 
and 411 West Ontario street, Chicago, Ill., and sales are now 
affiliated with those of the Seaman organization. 

During the past year Mr. Seaman has taken an active interest 
in the development of an extensive program of improvement at 
the Deerfield mill, both to the plant and its products. The plant 
has been materially enlarged by the installation of a new bleaching 
plant, and improved by the addition of further equipment for 
hydrating fibers, for finishing its products, etc. 

The following standard glassine papers are now being marketed 
by the Deerfield Company through the Seaman Paper Company: 

(a) “Plateglassine” a No. 1 full bleached glassine, and for 
particular uses where high transparency and grease-resistance is 
important. 

(b) “Glassite” a full bleached glassine, less expensive but highly 
satisfactory for a majority of glassine requirements. 

(c) “Glassoid” a full bleached product that becomes trans- 
parent when waxed and is suitable for many commercial uses 
at a very reasonable cost. 

(d) “Unbleached Glassine” papers of high grease-resisting 
quality in natural and amber colors. 

(e) “Greaseproof Parchments” bleached and unbleached. 

(f) “Manifold Parchments” of standard grades and weights. 

As a result of extended laboratory work and recent improve- 
ments in its plants, the company now offers two highly developed 
specialties, viz. : 

“Cellosheen,” a full bleached super-transparent, highly finished 
specialty offered for uses where glassines are not sufficiently 
transparent, and Cellophane is too expensive. 

“Electrasine,” a di-electric product for use as an economical 
resistance to electricity. 

With the consummation of the foregoing, this Company takes 
its place as one of the foremost organizations of its kind in 
the paper trade. 


Richard Gray to Return to Russia 

Watertown, N. Y., November 22, 1930.—Announcement is 
made that Richard Gray, master mechanic of the Bagley & 
Sewall Company, is preparing to return to Russia to assist in 
the installation of papermaking equipment for the Russian gov- 
ernment. He will probably sail soon after the holidays. The 
local concern is now completing another large contract for that 
country and Mr. Gray will again supervise the installation proc- 
esses. He recently returned to this city after spending several 
months in Russia and is now awaiting a cable to inform him of 
the progress being made on a new plant which will be used in 
housing the latest order. The second machine recently ordered 
has been sent on its trip across the ocean with the exception of 
a carload of parts which will be shipped next week. This equip- 
ment will also be placed in the Volga River Mill at Belakhna 
where an extensive expansion program is under way. When Mr. 
Gray completed his recent task he was given a leave of absence 
and it is understood that he will remain here until after the 
first of the year. 


FULLER LEHICH 
Type “BB PULVERIZER 


Sets new standards of Pulverizer Per ormance | 


An. Air Separatio 
} Ral] Mill 


THE PULVERIZER 
THAT MEETS THESE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


I Small floor space for given output. 

2 Constant speed motor drive. 

3 Low power consumption. 

4 Power varying with rate of coal feed. 

% No lubrication within grinding zone. 

6 Grinding zone sealed from parts re- 
quiring lubrication. 

7 Smooth running and quiet. 

8% Grinding pressure independently ap- 


plied and not dependent on speed 
of mill. 


® Wide operating range—full capacity 
to the minimum permitted by the 
burners. 


10 Respondsquickly, but not too quickly, 
to change in rate of coal feed. 


11 No metal to metal abrasion of grind- 
ing parts. 


12 Fineness not affected by wear of 
grinding parts. 

13 Fineness always under control. 

14 Pulverize coal of any hardness or 
grindability. 

15 Maintenance exceptionally low. 


Tue urgent need for a better and a more efficient fired boilers, including those units which have rapidly 
pulverizer is met by the new Fuller Lehigh Type “B” fluctuating industrial loads. The mill is equally well 
Pulverizer. adapted to the requirements of the Storage System. 

Its sturdy construction, simplicity of control with There is a size Type “B” Pulverizer for practically 
few adjustments for changing the output, makesitpar-. every requirement. Let a Fuller Lehigh Engineer tell 
ticularly well suited toserve bothlargeandsmalldirect- you what this mill can do for you. 
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Boston Paper Merchants Hold Fall Meeting 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 24, 1930—An unusual and particularly 
pleasant feature marked the Fall meeting of the Boston Paper 
Trade Association, held at the Exchange Club Wednesday eve- 
ning, in an observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the treasurer, 
T. Harry Casey, in the paper business. By a coincidence Mr. 
Casey was 69 years old the same day. The speaker of the 
evening was Major Harwood Steele, M. C., F. R. G. S., of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, a writer of historical novels 
and fiction dealing with the adventures of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted, His lecture, “The Saga of the Mounties,” was illus- 
trated by official Canadian Government motion pictures and slides 
showing the Royal Canadian Mounted Police in action. 

The dinner, attended by 111 members and guests, including a 
number of manufacturers, was preceded by a reception. ‘At the 
head table, besides Major Steele, were the officers of the asso- 
ciation, President Albert R. Smith, First Vice-President Charles 
A. Esty, Second Vice-President Frank B. Cummings, Treasurer 
Thomas H. Casey, Secretary F. Bendel Tracy, President Arthur E. 
Ham, of the New England Paper Merchants’ Association, and 
Colonel Jediah P. Jordan, one of the senior members of the 
association. Group singing, led by E. Lindsey Cummings, with 
Leo Habern at the piano, was one of the enlivening features. 


Treasurer T. H. Casey Honored 

At the business meeting, after the dinner, with President Smith 
presiding, it was voted to dispense with the reading of the 
secretary’s report. John L. Hobson, of the St. Croix Paper 
Company, proposed by Arthur L. Hobson, was elected to regular 
membership, and Joseph A. Moses, of the Falulah Paper Company, 
proposed by Joseph A. Lowe, to special membership, after the 
secretary had been instructed to cast one ballot for these men. 
lt was voted to leave the appointment of the nominating com- 
mittee for the next year in the hands of the president. 

President Smith said that Colonel Charles S. Proctor had 
something to say. Colonel Proctor, after interesting reminiscences 
of some previous meetings, addressed Mr. Casey, noting that 
he had been treasurer of the asscciation many years and had done 
well. He also mentioned the fact that Mr. Casey had been in 
the paper business for fifty years. Colonel Proctor recalled 
particularly Mr. Casey’s negotiations with the representative of 
China in connection with his export business, and said that he 
had the qualities of conservatism, progressiveness and diplomacy. 
Because of the fondness and close association of the members 
with Mr. Casey, Colonel Proctor presented him in behalf of the 
members with a silver pitcher. Concluding his presentation speech, 
wishing Mr. Casey all happiness, and referring to the pitcher, 
Colonel Proctor said, “if it were big enough to contain all our 
love, it would be big enough to contain the Seven Seas.” The 
pitcher bore the inscription, “Presented to T. Harry Casey by the 
Boston Paper Trade Association November 19, 1930. Fifty Years 
in the Paper Business.” The monogram of the association was 
also inscribed on the pitcher. Following the presentation to Mr. 
Casey, First Vice-President Charles A. Esty, handed to him a 
mound of flowers for Mrs. Casey, as a compliment from the 
members of the association. Mr. Casey responded gratefully. 


Major Steele Addresses Gathering 

President Smith then introduced Major Steele as a man who 
liad been born and raised in the Great Northwest and for years 
had been associated with the Great Northwest. 

In ‘the early port of his lecture, Major Steele referred briefly 
to conditions in that part of Canada in 1870, when Canada had 
been a Dominion only three years, noting the Indians who in- 
habited the Northwest, and the few whites and many traders there. 
Some of them were good, but there were many unscrupulous 


traders who took advantage of the Indians. They lived in strong- 
holds which bore peculiar names. In the stockades were loop- 
holes for guns. May 20, 1873, an act was passed for a patrol of 
the country by mounted police. Great care was used in selecting 
a force of 300 men, of whom 174 had seen military sérvice. At 
the present time Jess than eight per cent of the applicants are 
selected. They serve for honor, not for money, as the pay is 
small, from $2 to $5 a day. They are taught to carry out their 
oath for the right and give every man a square deal, and to do 
their duty by using as little force as possible. When the mounted 
police come for a man, there must be no resistance. 

The speaker described a number of outstanding events from 
the establishment of the mounted police to the present time, in- 
cluding their work in combating whisky smuggling. Pictures of 
several of the officers and prominent members of the force were 
shown. The pursuit of murderers and other bad men was 
graphically recounted. The talk also included some of the life 
at Yukon, after the discovery of gold in Alaska, with the dangers 
of shipping the gold, and the protection given by the mounted 
police. In the films flashed on the screen were scenes from a 
voyage to the northernmost island of the Arctic archipelago on 
which Major Steele and others went. There were also moving 
pictures of life among the Eskimo under the protection of the 
mounted police. 


Among Those Present 

Those present included the following: Albert R. Smith, Harwood 
Steele, C. A. Esty, Arthur E. Ham, Jediah P. Jordan, Frank B. 
Cummings, F. Bendell Tracy, E. H. Stone, Arthur M. Burr, 
Fred B. Korbel, John H. Brewer, O. A. Curtiss, Jr., M. A. Park, 
E, L. Cummings, E. L. Wood, R. B. Taft, K. H. Ways, E. B. Dik, 
Harold A. Allen, H. C. Fowler, F. Harry Savage, A. P. Mitchell, 
John F. Kuster, Frank C. Cate, B. I. Reider, F. H. Merrill, W. W. 
Binford, Percy E. Weston, N. R. Hopkins, Winthrop L. Carter, 
Jos. R. Moses, Erving F. Lowe, A. D. Coffin, Wm. J. McLellan, 
J. G. Swift, F. H. Keep, H. E. Chase, J. G. Swift, Jr., F. K. 
Doscher, Wm. H. Hilton, A. M. Brigham, W. C. Graham, W. 
Melson Logan, P. W. Townsend, Lionel A. Walden, Horman 
Harrower, Hubert L. Carter, W. L. Muzzy, F. Raymond Andrews, 
Irving N. Esleeck, John L. Hobson, Charles S. Proctor, Austin L. 
Hobson, John E. A. Hussey, J. W. Vivian, B. A. Franklin, E. F. 
Howarth, R. B. Rising, W. Edwin Porter, Jr., F. E. May, William 
Ross, Nelson Feeley, H. E. Waite, E. H. Little, Leon M. Poore, 
L. B. McDougall, Wm. B. Livermore, H. A. Lindenberg, E. S. 
Clark, A. A. Tanyane, J. J. O’Brien, Herbert J. Casey, H. C. 
Ham, H. €. Upham, W. Gardner Very, John Kelley, C. Frederic 
Wellington. Wm. A. Merrill, C. E. Rice, R. F. O’Neill, J. Munro, 
Paul D. Poinier, Chas. W. Fields, Paul Fiske, R. H. Welsh, E. A. 
Crowell, Frank H. Winter, J. H. Ellis, James H. Sweet, J. C. 
DeCoster, George D. Allen, Russell S. Madden, Ralph L. Day, 
E. Sussenguth, Paul D. Caskey, F. F. Blackman, Walter P. 
Simonds, Charles H. Wood, Edgar P. Hay, John E. Roach, Royal 
P. Teele, C. R. Nutter, R. M. Stone, John G. Hall, Floyd H. 
Blackman, T. Charles Casey, Hartley A Hurlbert, Allen I. Hat- 
field, Leon H. Young, T. H. Casey, and C. F. Howard. 


Swedish Pulp and Paper Sales 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 26, 1930—Conditions in’ the 
Swedish pulp and paper industries were not promising with the 
opening of the present quarter, sales being below the level of 
last year and accompanied by a reduction in prices. Interest in 
new contracts were only of a sporadic nature, but it is expected 
that buyers will at least fill their needs for the immediate future 
since stocks are reported to be at a minimum. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 24, 1930—Fred Herbolzheimer has 
severed his connection of two years with the Globe Paper Com- 
pany and has become, as of November 18, a member of the firm 
of Massey & Wendell, Inc., 10 High street, as vice-president 
and salesman. Mr. Herbolzheimer was with Carter, Rice & 
Co. “Corp. 24 years until he became manager of the Globe 
Paper Company’s white paper division. 

Massey & Wendell, Inc., handle a general fine of paper and 
twine and specialize on all grades of paper for industries. The 
firm is a member of the National Paper ‘Trade Association and 
the New England Paper Merchants Association. William T. 
Massey, president-treasurer, was formerly for five years with 
Casey-Bigley Company, and later head salesman for five years 
with Stone & Forsyth Company. John D. Wendell, secretary 
of the firm, a graduate of Harvard, ’08, was an all-American 
tackle for two years (in 1907 and 1908), the selection of Walter 
Camp, and on the Harvard team all. four years at college. He 
was with the American Manufacturing Company fifteen years 
and a member of its Boston office until he became associated 
with Mr. Massey in 1926. 

A meeting of the senior salesman of Storrs & Bement Com- 
pany was held Friday evening at the office of the company, with 
President W. N. Stetson, Jr., presiding. Representatives of two 
paper manufacturing firms discussed their individual lines of 
paper. They were John B. Van Horn, treasurer, and Maurice 
Park, sales promotion manager of the Holyoke Card and Paper 
Company, and R. B. Rising, Fred May, sales manager, and 
Walter Kemp, superintendent of the B. D. Rising Paper Com- 
pany, Housatonic, Mass. 

A miniature envelope machine in the window of Storrs & 
Bement Company, 280 Congress street, attracted considerable 
attention last week. This machine was formerly in the patent 
office at Washington. When models there were disposed of, 
the United States Envelope Company, secured this one. 

The Globe Paper Company are to be the exclusive distrib- 
utors in New England of the complete line of papers of the 
Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and are 
stocking them all. 

Frank B. Cummings, formerly manager of the fine paper de- 
partment of Hollingsworth & Whitney Company, with head- 
quarters at the Boston office, expects tc leave about December 
I, accompanied by his family, for a motor trip to the Pacific 
Coast. From there they will probably sail for Honolulu. 

Charles Dole, sales manager of the Champion-International 
Paper Company, Lawrence, Mass., called on the trade last week. 


Swedish Pulp Market Improves 


Wasuuncton, D. C., November 19, 1930.—Some improvement has 
been shown in the Swedish pulp market, so far as volume of sales 
are concerned, since the middle of October but this improvement 
has not extended to the paper market according to a report to the 
Department of Commerce. 

The slowness of recovery of the wood pulp market after the 
summer dullness, however, further weakened prices, and sellers 
have been inclined to accept somewhat lower prices for prompt 
deliveries. In the paper market, the dullness continues with no 
signs of improvement. Buyers are still holding off, and the keen 
competition between the mills for the few orders being placed has 
depressed prices almost to pre war levels. 


Hartford City Paper Co. Redeems Preferred Stock 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., November 24, 1930—Officials of the Hart- 
ford City Paper Company, Hartford City, Ind., have filed papers 
with the Secretary of State here showing the redemption of the 
preferred stock in the sum of $150,000. 
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Obituary 


F. H. Chatfield 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November 16, 1930—Frederick H. Chat- 
field, a member of the Belgian Relief Commission and the United 
States Food Commission during the World War, a member of the 
Cincinnati Park Board and a prominent Cincinnati business man, 
died here today at Holmes Hospital, where he has been ill four 
weeks of pneumonia and pleurisy. He was forty years old. 

Mr. Chatfield was made a member of the Belgian Relief Corpor- 
ation in 1916 and had headquarters at Liege until the United States 
entered the war. Then he was called to Washington to serve 
on the Food Commission. In November, 1918, he returned to 
Belgium with Herbert Hoover and remained there until April, 
1919. 

Returning to Cincinnati soon after, he assumed the presidency 
of the Chatfield Manufacturing Company, but in 1927 he retired, 
In the same year he was appointed to the Park Board. While 
he retired from active participation in business in 1927, Mr. Chat- 
field remained a director of the Chatfield and Woods Company 
and the Chatfield Paper Corporation and of the First National 
Bank until his death. 

He was president of the Cincinnati Commonwealth Club and 
the Camargo Club and a trustee of the L. H. Harrison Club, 
He was a member of the Cincinnati Country Club and of the 
Queen City Club. 

Mr. Chatfield was graduated from Harvard University in 1912. 
Surviving are his mother and two brothers. William Chatfield 
and Albert Hayden Chatfield, Jr. 


J. Henry Eberwein 


J. Henry Eberwein, secretary of The Union Paper and Twine 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died suddenly Thursday, October 23, 
at his home, 11821 Detroit avenue, Lakewood, Ohio, after a few 
days illness. Mr. Eberwein was born in Creston, Ohio. He 
entered the employ of the Union Paper and Twine Company in 
1903 as bookkeeper, later became auditor and was elected secre- 
tary early in 1930. 

Mr. Eberwein was an accomplished musician. In earlier years 
he played at the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church. He was a member 
of the Shrine Band, Al Koran Temple, Heights Commandary of 
Knight Templar, and Glenville Masonic Lodge. Mr. Eberwein 
was an enthusiastic stamp collector and had acquired an interest- 
ing collection. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Katherin Snyder Eberwein, 
his mother Mrs. Margaret Eberwein, of Creston, Ohio, a sister, 
Mrs. Clara Bricker, a brother, Emil, both of Creston, one brother, 
Albert, of Barberton, and another brother, Victor Eberwein, of 
Cleveland. 


H. W. Pearce 


Dayton, Ohio, November 24, 1930—H. W. Pearce, 59 years old, 
for a number of years accountant with the G. H. Mead Paper 
Company, but more recently in the cost department of the National 
Cash Register Company, died at his residence, 65 Wisteria Drive, 
Oakwood, last week. For a long period of time, Mr. Pearce had 
been subject to attacks of illness. 

Mr. Pearce formerly resided in Lancaster, Ohio, although he 
had been a resident of this city for more than thirteen years and 
had a wide acquaintance in the Miami Valley trade. 


Salt Cake Conference Postponed 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 26, 1930—The salt cake con- 
ference which was to have been held here at the Customs Service, 
Treasury Department, on November 20, was postponed until 
December 4. 


FIL 
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CAPTURED CONFIDENCE 


16 NEW FEINC DECKERS AND SAVEALLS 
500 TONS DAILY CAPACITY 


This is an innovation for the Paper Industry: 510 Tons of 
paper pulp will, between now and the end of this year, be added 
to the amount of stock already being filtered by FEine Deckers and 


Savealls. 
Of this total, 380 Tons will be groundwood stock. 
The remainder sulphite, repulped news stock, etc. 


Such is the confidence of the up-to-date PAPER ENGINEERS 


in FEine Deckers and Savealls. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


CANADA GIWEERS ly 858 SUMMER AVE 
FILTRATION ENGINEERS LTD. RV “Op, PORTLAND, OREGON 
MONTREAL, QUE. RY Op ° 355 EVERETT 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT. SS ty SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
BOX 974 ~ ® 1135 MISSION 
SS &" SPsservice ECONOMY alte 
"inde eee General Offices and Plant 
HAMILTON NEWARK, N. J. MACHINENFABRIK IMPERIAL 
MONTREAL Cable Address “FEINC-—NEWARKNEW JERSEY” MEISSEN, GERMANY 
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POWER PLANT 
JECTION 


YEAR 


~Repucine Power Costs THrouch Unit TREATMENT 


Conducted by Reqinald Trautschold Consulting Enqineer 


Advance in Stoker Firing 


Efficiencies and Rates of Combustion 


In at least one stoker fired plant, an overall efficiency of boiler, 
superheater and economizer of 92.7 per cent. has been realized and 
the boilers serviced at 528 per cent. of rating. Normal plant 
operation at from 200 to 400 per cent. rating, with peak loads 
running upward of 500 per cent., is now quite feasible and in 
a representative stoker fired plant a maximum peak 
short duration well over 700 per cent. of rating has been attained 
In another plant, a load of 350 per cent. was maintained contin- 
uously during working hours for a period of three months. In 
another case, a 650-horsepower boiler was brought up from a 
banked condition to steaming at 250 per cent. in 90 seconds and 
held at such rating over an extended working period. 


Results of this nature well exemplify the advance made in 
stoker firing, indicating very conclusively that virtually all the 
heat energy of the fuel can be liberated in the stoker fired 
boiler furnace and that higher rates of combustion have been 
attained than as yet realized with any other system of coal burn- 
ing for steain generation. The high efficiencies attained at the 
rapid rates of combustion are proof of the effectiveness and com- 


Courtesy: Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Fic. 1. 
Sectional view of modern underfeed stoker and furnace. 


load of: 


Courtesy: Combustion Engineering Corp. 
Fic. 2. 


Large multiple-retort underfeed stoker unit. 


pleteness of the combustion 
incidental heat losses. 

Of course, the stoker has discharged its function in full when 
it feeds the fuel to the furnace and controls the combustion so 
that the coal burns with a small amount of excess air, a small 
loss of carbon in the ashes and in sufficient quantity. The utiliza- 
tion of the liberated heat is a function of the boiler, superheater, 
economizer, water walls, preheaters, etc., as it is in every other 
system of coal combustion in steam generation. The effectiveness 
of the combustion system is gauged then, not so much by the 
efficiencies realized in boiler operation as by the smallness of 
the heat losses which occur. 


and of the negligible nature of the 


Effectiveness of Modern Stoker Firing 
The extent of these heat losses in the case of the stoker fired 
boiler which developed an overall efficiency of 92.7 per cent., con- 
sequently, is most pertinent in establishing the virtues of .modern 


stocker firing. The losses represent 7.3 per cent. of the total heat 
liberated in the combustion of the coal, virtually all of which can 
be accounted for, the balance being productively utilized by the 
boiler and its accessories or by the heat reclaiming economizer. 
A small proportion of these losses is attributable to the moisture 
content of the coal as fired, this component of the fuel employed 
having been 3.8 per cent. by weight, and this may well be re- 
ferred to first, in anticipation that it may be held that by the 
suitable preparation and drying of the fuel, as in approved sys- 
tems of pulverized coal firing, it may be controlled to some slight 
extent. This moisture has to be elevated in temperature from 
that of the atmosphere to that of the furnace gases and con- 
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Babcock & Wilcox 
‘Welded Boiler Drums 


For New Scout Cruisers 


First approval of Welded Boiler Drums given by Bureau of 


Engineering, U. S. Navy, with order for twenty-four boilers 


After several years of independent research work, The Babcock & Wilcox Company 
has developed a new fusion welding technique which consistently produces welds 
equal to or better than the plate metal in tensile strength, shock resistance, ductility, 
and ability to withstand repeated stresses. 
The nature of this process assures sound welds, but as an additional guaranty the 
company proves the soundness of welded seams in finished products through the use 
— 9 of X-Ray examinations and other non-destructive tests. 
issued by The Babcock The Bureau of Engineering, United States Navy, has approved the use of this tech- 
j Boe > mer nique in fabricating the drums of twenty-four boilers now being constructed by The 


technique. Copies Babcock & Wilcox Company for the new scout cruisers, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
urn ¢ 


upon request. and Astoria. This is the first time the Bureau has approved fusion welded drums in 
boiler construction. In fact it is the first authoritative approval of fusion welded high 
pressure boiler drums in the United States. 


THE 


BABCOCK & WILCOX 


85 LIBERTY ST. COMPANY _ newvor«,n.y. 
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verted into steam in the process, entailing in this particular in- 
stance the utilization of 0.3 per cent. of the heat liberated in 
the combustion of the fuel, or 43.7 Btu,.per pound of coal burned. 

The burning of the hydrogen component of the volatiles re- 
sults in the formation of additional water vapor and this has 


Courtesy: Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Fic. 
7-retort underfeed stoker serves 819 hp. boilers at the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co. ‘ 


also to be converted into steam at the temperature of the furnace 
gases, entailing in this particular case a heat loss more than ten 
times as great as the moisture content of the coal. In fact, a 
heat loss of 3.1 per cent. of the total heat liberated is accounted 
for, 446.7 Btu. per pound of coal burned. This is next to the 
largest individual heat loss and cannot be avoided by any system 
of coal consumption. 

The largest specific loss is that attributable to the heat carried 
away in the dry chimney gases, which while controllable to some 
extent is in large measure unavoidable. Although the flue gases 
on leaving the economizer were reduced to a temperature of 193 
degrees Fahrenheit, this represents a rejection of 460.4 Btu. per 
pound of coal consumed, or 3.2 per cent. of the usable heat lib- 
erated. The smallest loss was that due to the incomplete com- 
bustion of carbon and this constituted only 0.1 per cent. of the 
liberated heat, a matter of 20.7 Btu. per pound of coal burned. 
while the heat loss due to unconsumed combustible rejected with 
the ashes was only 52.6 Btu. per pound of coal consumed, 0.36 
per cent. of the total heat liberated. 

In the aggregate, these itemized heat losses account for all 
the heat not productively utilized, with the exception of only 
between 0.2 and 0.3 per cent. of the total heat liberated by the 
combustion of the fuel. This latter, almost negligible, amount is 
chargeable to the very minor heat loss occasioned by unconsumed 
hydrogen-hydro-carbon radiation and by all other unaccounted 
for losses. This record is exceptional as yet, of course, but it 
is an indication, nevertheless, of what has actually been accom- 


Courtesy: Flynn & Emrich Co. 


1G. 4. 


Modern overfeed stokers efficiently serve two 250 hp. boilers at the Chesa- 
peake Paperboard Co. 
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plished with stoker fired boilers and as such provides a measure 
by which the possibilities of still greater economies in stoker fir- 
ing and greater effectiveness in coal burning for steam generation 
by other systems of fuel combustion may be fairly gauged. 
Attainment in Heat Balance 

So far as the effectiveness in the liberation of usable heat js 
concerned, this particular installation leaves very little to be de- 
sired or even attainable under the most ideal of conditions. The 
only heat loss of measurable value is that occasioned by the un- 
consumed combustible rejected with the ashes, less than 0.4 per 


cent. of the usable heat which could be liberated under any cir- 
cumstances in the combustion of the fuel. 


Before the keen competition developed between stoker and pul- 
verized coal firing of steam boilers, as much as 5 per cent. loss 
of carbon in the ashes was looked upon as a highly effective re- 
sult and as one imposing a burden of such little weight as to 
be hardly worth consideration. Year after year, as stokers have 
been improved and advance made in their operation and control 
such loss has been gradually and quite sharply cut down, so it 


Courtesy: The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Fic. 5. 


Sectional view of modern chain grate stoker and furnace. 


is conceivable, at least, that a heat loss of as low as 0.36 per 
cent., due to unconsumed combustible in the ashes, may be re- 
duced still further. Little margin remains for improvement, but 
small as it is it remains an item of inefficiency in stoker firing. 
The same holds true in respect to the 0.1 per cent. heat loss due 
to the incomplete combustion of carbon. Together, these two 
losses amount to less than 0.5 per cent. of the thermal value of 
the coal and even if completely avoided could only effect at most 
a saving of % cent a ton on a $1.00 coal, 2%4 cents on $5.00 fuel. 
Table 1—92.7 Per Cent. Heat Balance 

ee Se ee, Es nine &S.cib bh B6'0 004.010 4.40 060% 0 8 eos on eseeee 
Heat absorbed by water in boiler and steam in 


PP NTT ie TELE ELE ELTT Lee 
Heat absorbed water in economizer . 


100.00% 


Productively utilized heat ..........ccccccsscceces 
Heat loss due to unconsumed combustible rejected 
with the ashes 
Heat loss due to incomplete combustion of carbon .... 1 


Avoidable heat losses 
Heat losses in chimney gases (controllable) 
Heat loss due to moisture in coal ............00055. 
Heat loss due to hydrogen in volatiles 
Radiation and unaccounted for heat losses 


: 100.00% 
American Engineering Co. 
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WITCO 


Skillful technical control . . . rigid standards of 
excellence . . . unfailing, uniform quality .. . 
utter dependability . . . this is what “By Witco” 


And Witco Paris Black, or Blanc Fixe, or Earth 
Colors are a double economy to the papermaker 
. . . the saving of uniform quality and of pur- 


chase from first hands. 
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The heat losses in the chimney gases are controllable, though 
not entirely avoidable, and not really anything over which the 
system of fuel combustion has anything to do. That is, they will 
occur no matter what method of burning the fuel is employed. 
They are, in fact, an index of the efficiency of the boiler and its 
heat salvaging auxiliaries. 

The losses occasioned by the moisture content of the coal is 
preventable only by the thorough roasting of very finely divided 
fuel, an operation which cannot be entirely consummated, but 
which has been held to be partially accomplished in the prepara- 
tion of coal for consumption in pulverized form. Even if it 
could be effected completely, moreover, it would represent a 
heat salvaged of less than 1/3 cent a ton on $1.00 coal, or 1% 
cents a ton on $5.00 coal. The loss due to the hydrogen con- 
tent in the volatile constituents of the coal is from a_ practical 
point of view unavoidable and the radiation and unaccounted for 
losses are so trivial as to provide such a narrow margin for im- 
provement as to justify their being disregarded. 

This atalysis of the heat losses in the 92.7 per cent. heat bal- 
ance in this example of a highly efficient modern stoker fired, 
steam plant demonstrates that the aggregate of the avoidable and 
to some extent preventable burden of inefficiencies in making 
the usable thermal energy of the consumed coal available for pro- 
ductive utilization totals to, at most, considerably less than 1 
per cent. Of this trivial amount, the losses due to the unconsumed 
combustible rejected with the ashes and that due to the incomplete 
combustion of carbon, while possibly more readily avoided in a 
system of pulverized coal burning, are not beyond being reduced 
some degree by a more perfect system of stoker firing. In the 
case of the loss occasioned by the moisture content of the coal, 
an opportunity is provided only for a possibility of some slight 
betterment by resort to intensive drying of the coal in its prepara- 
tion for consumption in pulverized form, but even this is highly 
problematic, since simply the conversion of the moisture into 
steam would not suffice. 

The greatest feasible improvement in the utilization of the 
heat which can be liberated by the combustion of the coal even 
under the most ideal conditions would then appear to be a mat- 
ter of a fraction of 1 per cent., the consummation of which 
could conceivably be effected almost as well with stoker firing 
as by burning the coal in pulverized form. Even if it were nec- 
essary to resort to the latter method of combustion, the margin 
of possible improvement would provide less than a cent a ton 
ov $1.00 coal to cover the cost of coal preparation. 

This does not mean that the highest possible efficiency in heat 
balance has been attained by this outstanding stoker fired plant, 
for a more efficient boiler might under the existing conditions ab- 
sorb a greater proportion of heat liberated or more heat salvage 
might be effected by the superheaters, economizers or other heat 
reclaiming devices. The attainment of such improvement, how- 
ever, would not be attributable to the method of coal consumption, 
but rather to more effective utilization of the heat liberated by the 
combustion system, whatever its nature. 


Stoker Care and Attention 


Neither is this record heat balance to be looked upon as neces- 
sarily resulting from the installation of even a most approved 
system of modern stoker firing, either in respect to the proper 
function of the stoker, i. e., the effective, efficient and economical 
liberation of the fuel heat, or so far as the overall efficiency 
is concerned. The heat balance is the combined result of two 
independent processes, the liberation of the heat, in which the 
combustion system alone is concerned, and the utilization of the 
heat, in which the combustion system is concerned only indi- 
rectly, for no matter how efficient the combustion of the fuel may 
be on the stoker, the overall result will be poor if the baffling is 
not tight, the settings leak or the boiler and its heat reclaiming 
auxiliaries fail to function efficiently. 


The care and attention accorded the stoker is also highly im- 
portant, i. e., the cleaning and lubrication, and the skill exercised 


in the regulation and operation of the stoker. The latter essen- 
tial is well demonstrated in the experience of a paper mill with 
a stoker installation made some seven years ago. Four boilers 
were equipped with efficient stokers at a cost of $7,200.00 and 
while the equipment was accorded proper care and attention ef- 
fected a fuel saving estimated for a normal year at approximately 
3,000 tons of coal valued at $15,000.00. This, incidentally, was 
during the period that the builder and installer of the system 
exercised supervision over the operation of the stokers. Later, 
results were even worse than before the installation of the stok- 
ers, on account of the culpable conduct of the boiler room crew, 

The boiler battery was really inadequate for meeting the steam 
demands of the mill satisfactorily, for all four boilers had to be 
kept in continuous operation. At times, the boilers gencrated 
more steam than could be used and it became the practice of the 
boiler attendants to reduce the steaming in the easiest possible 
manner, by opening the furnace doors and poking holes in the 
fire. Naturally, this resulted in heavy heat wastage, adding con- 
siderably to the cost of the mill's output, so instead of the stoker 
installation continuing to prove a highly profitable investment it 
became an actual burden. 

This is an unusual and unpardonable situation, of course, and 


‘is mentioned simply to demonstrate the need of employing 
* proper methods of combustion regulation. The same failure would 


have resulted had the installation been one of an efficient pulver- 
ized coal burning system and the furnace temperature controlled 
by poking holes in the furnace wall to allow the escape of heat. 


Suitability of Systems 

It is also highly essential to install the more suitable coal 
burning system, be it one burning coal on stokers or one burning 
the coal in pulverized form. An instance was cited in these 
columns, December 6, 1928, where the substitution of an efficient 
type of underfeed stoker for a system of powdered coal burning 
effected an annual net saving of between $20,000.00 and $25,000.00. 
This, as was pointed out at that time, is no reflection upon the 
system burning pulverized coal, nor is it any critereon that stoker 
firing is always the more advisable method. 

The governing factor was in this instance, as is very often 
the case, a question of the quality of the coal burned. The avail- 
able coal was so high in moisture content that the suitable prepara- 
tion of the fuel for consumption in pulverized form could not 
be consuramated. Proper fineness could not be secured and the 
lack of a sufficient proportion of fine coal particles was responsible 
for incomplete combustion in the powdered coal furnace, with 
the result that the efficiency of the boiler in absorbing heat was 
so low that from 2,500 to nearly 3,000 pounds of coal had to be 
consumed for each ton of paper produced. With stoker firing, 
this consumption was reduced to less than 1,600 pounds of coal 
per ton of paper. However, there are paper mills where the coal 
is burned in the power plant in pulverized form in which the coal 
consumption per ton of paper is reported to be also in the neigh- 
borhood of 1,500 or 1.600 pounds, emphasizing still further the ne- 
cessity of making a careful study of the qualities of the coal to be 
consumed when selecting the fuel firing equipment. 


Types of Stokers 

In connection with stoker firing, a more careful selection is en- 
tailed, perhaps, than in connection with systems of pulverized 
coal burning, for the reason that there are several distinct classes 
of stoking equipment better suited for one quality of coal or an- 
other. Each embraces a number of varieties, or types, many 
of which are well worthy of investigation, but so far as general 
classes are concerned they embody one of three methods of coal! 
firing, underfeed, overfeed and by a moving chain grate, each of 
which has certain peculiar characteristics of importance. 

The underfeed type of stoker is the one usually employed in 
the plants serving pulp and paper mills, there probably being from 
three to five times as many underfeed stokers in service as there 
are of either or both of the other varieties. This is because 
this class of stoker has the inherent ability to carry somewhat 
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heavier fires than the other two classes and at the same time 
provides a wider range of and quick response to accentuated va- 
riations in steam demands. Almost any variety and quality of 
coal can be handled by them and they prove especially suitable 
for the large proportion of coals with distinctly caking proclivi- 
ties, as the continual movement of the plungers and feeding 
mechanisms keep the fire bed broken up. Extremely high rates 
of efficient combustion may also be secured. 

The overfeed type of stoker is also very suitable for burning 
coals with pronounced tendencies toward caking, the movement 
of the grate bars keeping the fire bed open. As a class, they 
carry comparatively thin fires and are, consequently, most suitable 
for moderate loads. At the same time, the relatively thin fire 
beds do not supply the flexibility and range of the underfeed 
stokers in meeting marked and sudden fluctuations in steam de- 
mands characterizing many pulp and paper mills. Certain va- 
rieties are, however, especially adapted to the burning of the 
smaller sizes of anthracite. 

The third class of stokers, those of the chain grate variety, are 
well suited to the burning of anthracite, coke breeze and free 
burning bituminous coals and lignites. They will burn very low 
grades of fuel efficiently and the finest of screenings which are 
apt to introduce difficulties when burned on stokers of the under- 
feed or overfeed types. In the past, these chain grate stokers 
have been confined for use very largely to installations depend- 
ing upon natural draft, but more recently they have been built for 
use with forced draft, so enabling them to carry heavier fires and 
respond more quickly to fluctuations in steam demands. 

The present tendency is to limit the employment of natural 
draft chain stokers to use with free burning, non-coking coals 
containing not less than 28 per cent. volatile matter and with a 
maximum combustion rate of about 40 pounds of bituminous or 
lignite coal as fired per square foot of grate and requiring at 
least 14-inch water gauge furnace draft. One of the most prom- 
inent manufacturers of these natural draft stokers goes so far 
as to claim they are unsuitable for use with slow-burning, coking 
or caking coals. 

With forced draft, a wider range of fuels, as regards volatile 
content, can be burned on such stokers, naturally, but. still the 
coals are advisedly limited to those of the non-coking and non- 
caking classes, anthracites and coke breeze... ‘With forced draft, 
also, the rate of fuel combustion is materially stimulated, but as 
a rule should not be more than from 45 to 60 pounds of fuel per 
square foot of grate, depending upon the character of the fuel 
and the draft provisions, both furnace and forced. 

Details of stoker feeding mechanisms, fuel and air supply con- 
trols and methods of distribution and the numerous refinements 
found in the modern stoker cannot well be discussed, for such 
important considerations do not lend themselves to simple gen- 
eral comments. They should all be carefully investigated, how- 
ever, by every mill concerned with effecting economies in its fuel 
consumption. Stoker firing has been an important aid in the 
economical generation of steam for the past fifty-five years and 
today has been deemed the proper method of feeding the fuel in 
fully half of the modern high pressure power plants serving 
pulp and paper mills. 


Outgrowth of Systems 


It might be well to draw attention, however, to what may at 
times prove a decidedly disturbing situation. That is, when the 
time arrives, which may come to any mill, when the system of 
coal consumption is outgrown. When such a situation develops, 
particularly if the need of greater steaming capacity has been felt 
for some time, the advisability of changing to some other system 
of fuel consumption in an effort to secure lower cost steam may 
command undue attention, with the result that a change is made 
without giving sufficient heed to whether the old system has be- 
come obsolete or simply outgrown. Also, it may be the equip- 
ment which is obsolete and not the system. This is especially 
pertinent in plants employings old varieties of stoking equipment. 


Reference has been made several times in these columns to ma- 
terial savings effected by replacing old stokers with more modern 
and efficient units for similar methods of firing, savings which 
have in many instances yielded a higher return upon the invest- 
ment entailed than could reasonably be expected had some other 
system of combustion of suitable capacity been substituted. Of 
course, this may not always be so, but if stoker firing has proved 
economical and satisfactory in the past and it is only a question 
of providing for greater steam generating capacity, it is always 
well to look into the possibilities afforded by new stoker equip- 
ment and of remodeling the old stokers. A case or two in point 
will.justify the wisdom of so doing. 

In one mill, in order to secure increased steaming capacity, an 
eld stoker was replaced by a modern, steam driven unit equipped 
with double crusher rolls, refinements lacking in the earlier stoker 
installation, the side and rear walls of the furnace better protected 
and the tubes of the rear wall extended to form a slag screen 
the entire height of the boiler. The result of this remodeling, 
which cost considerably less than would have the substitution of 
some other system of coal combustion, was an increase in the 
steam output capacity of the plant of some 60 per cent. Inci- 
dentally, the steam turbine drive added great flexibility to the 
speed and control of the system. 

In another plant, steaming capacity was substantially doubled 
by substituting a new stoker incorporating certain refinements 
under one boiler and re-setting the displaced stoker under an- 
other stoker fired boiler to form a double-fired furnace for the 
second boiler. This plan ‘minimized the investment required and 
the doubling of the steam generating capacity of the plant was 
attained at far less cost than would have been entailed for a new 
system of fuel burning providing like steaming capacity. 

Opportunities such as these are more apt to be encountered in 
stoker fired plants than in those burning the fuel in pulverized 
form, for during the fifty-five years stokers have been available 
radical improvements have been made in the equipment, the ad- 
vance keeping pretty well in step with the demand for more ef- 
ficient and larger capacity systems of handling the furnace coal 
in steam generation. The modern stoker can discharge its func- 
tion of liberating the heat energy of the coal as effectively and 
as economically as any other method of handling the coal in 
the generation of steam or power. 

Just at present, the record for efficient burning of coal for 
these power plant purposes appears to lie with the stoker fired 
plant. This is not necessarily any indication of the superiority 
of stoker firing, but it does show that the stoker fired boiler 
furnace, thanks to the effective coordination of the heat libera- 
tion function of the combustion system and the heat utilization 
function of the boiler and its auxiliaries, has minimized heat 
losses most successfully and that the greatest productive utiliza- 
tion of the liberated heat, in which the system of fuel consump- 
tion can only be indirectly concerned, happens to have occurred 
in a stoker fired plant. 

The attainment of equal, or even slightly higher, efficiency in 
steam generation by a plant burning coal in pulverized form is 
quite possible. However, whether the record for most economical 
steam generation lies with one system of coal burning or the 
other, it is very certain that no plant aiming to reduce its 
steam and power costs can afford to overlook careful investiga- 
tion into the advisability of employing modern stoker firing. 


Treating Raw Sulphate Soap 


At the last meeting of the Finnish Chemists Society, Professor 
F. W. Klingstedt read a paper on a method invented by C. H. 
Michelson for treating raw sulphate soap with sulphite waste 
liquor which acts on the resin and fat acids. The product ob- 
tained is suitable as washing soap with excellent cleansing 
properties. The owner of the Finnish patent is Hackman & Co. 
The method has been patented in many countries by the Finnish 
Wood Products Company. 
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Shaft. Turn the big nut at the end— 
and the shaft, if in a roll, shrinks 
instantly by an amount from 3/16 to 
5/16 inch, according to size of shaft. 
Then you draw it out without coax- 
ing. 


The shaft has four brass segment 
bars (see cross section), whose 
beveled lugs bear against each 


other in pairs. 
The big nut on 
the square central 
shaft causes these 
bars to move endwise 

against each other. 
thereby expanding or con- 
tracting the outer diameter. 
In the photograph, one of the 
brass segment bars is removed. 


Cross section 
of shaft 


No springs or small screws are 
used. There is no sticking or bind- 
ing, and no occasion to use force 
when removing the shaft. 


Try one shaft in whatever job is 
bothering you most. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


F. C. Ash of the Oswego Falls Company, Fulton, N. Y 
been spending some time in New York. 
* * * 


. has 


The American Pulp and Paper Association is developing 

a statistical service for the glassine manufacturers. 
x* * * 

Gustaf Asplund, formerly the Swedish commercial attache, is 

now associated with the Swedish Pulp Company. 
a ok ak 

O. M. Porter, manager of the National Kraft Paper Manu- 

facturers’ Association, has just returned from the Pacific Coast. 
x * x 

The Certified Paper Sales Corporation has been chartered 
under the laws of the State of New York, with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 

co oe a 

E. J. Keller, of the E. J. Keller Company, has just returned 
from a trip to Europe, during which he made a general survey 
of cond.tions abroad. 

* * * 

Louglas A. Crocker, secretary of the Gummed Tape Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is attending the standardization confer- 
ence in Washington. 

2k ao * 

The regular weekly meeting of the New York Division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry, was held on 
Tuesday at an uptown restaurant. 

x * x 

D. C. Everest, of the Marathon Paper Mills Company has been 
in town to attend the meeting of the National Kraft Committee 
and the National Sulphite Paper Manufacturer’s meeting. 

“te 

Jesse H. Neal, manager of the American Paper and Pulp 
Association was in Washington last week conferring with gov- 
ernment officials in the various departments. 

* * * 

The Paper Division of the Unemployment Drive, under the 
direction of Hugh Chisholm, of the Oxford Paper Company, is 
progressing favorably, with pledges for contributions coming 
in from many organizations. 

“> s 

E. D. Jones & Sons Company, Pittsfield, Mass., have just 

announced the opening of their New York office in the Chanin 
Building, 122 East 42nd street, and have appointed R. D. Kehoe, 
of Pelham, N. Y., as their New York manager. 
* * * 
Allan & Gray, of 30-32 West 15th street, New York announce 
their appointment as stocking and distributing agents for the 
book, cover and specialty papers imported by the Thomas N. 
Fairbanks Company, Import Division, United States Envelope 
Company. 


cee 

Charles H. Champion was made manager of the paper mill 
department of the R. T. Vanderbilt Company, at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York, on November 15. Mr Champion has a wide 
acquaintance in the paper industry both as a chemist and 
salesman, having been previously associated with Price and 
Pierce, Kalbfleisch Corporation, Paper Makers Chemical Cor- 
poration and Berkshire Hills Paper Company. 


Edward H. Vollmer Weds 


Cincinnati, Ohio, November -19, 1930—Edward H. Vollmer, 
vice-president of _the Johnston Paper Company, fine paper 
merchants and envelope manufacturers, of 317-319-321 Sycamore 
street, was married this morning at Lexington, Ky., to Miss 
Mildred Johnston, of Charleston, West Virginia. 
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Robert Gair Co. Raises Box Board Prices 


As a first step toward the stabilization of prices in the paper 
box board market, the Robert Gair Company has announced the 
following price schedule per ton, effective immediately: Stand- 
ard test jute liner, $40.00; Chip board, $30.00; News board, 
$32.50; and Single Manila Lined Board, $42.50; all prices f.o.b. 
destination; terms 1 per cent ten days, net thirty days. 

This is the first box board price list to be published in several 
years and, according to E. Victor Donaldson, vice-president and 
general manager, the Robert Gair Company takes the step at 
this time in the hope that it may point the way to the correc- 
tion of uneconomic trade conditions which have characterized 
the industry for some time past. 

The new price schedule, Mr, Donaldson said, is based on 
current low levels of raw material costs and efficient, low cost 
manufacturing. For almost a year, he said, prices of box 
board have been determined not by these basic factors but by 
unsatisfactory trade practices, aided by over-production and the 
general business depression. Announcement of a public price 
jist and the slight increase which it carries on two of the four 
grades constitutes an effort to lead away from the trade con- 
ditions which have prevailed and re-establish a sounder basis. 

The Robert Gair Company operates plants at Piermont and 
Tonawanda, N. Y.; New London and Shelton, Conn.; Medford 
and Haverhill, Mass.; and Quincy, Ill. It has a daily box 
board capacity of one thousand tons. 


Boston Paper Market Improves 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., November 24, 1039—The paper market here 
both in fine and wrapping grades, has improved slightly, with 
both dealers and manufacturers’ representatives speaking en- 
couragingly in regard to the outlook. Some of the expressions 
in regard to the situation are “fair,” “good business in spots,” 
and “better than holding its own.” There are a few rush orders 
here and there for box board, especially from box makers filling 
orders for Christmas goods, but business is not being placed in 
great volume. Values continue at the same levels. 

General conditions in paper stock are practically the same, 
with consumers purchasing on a hand-to-mouth basis. While 
a number of grades have declined in price, foreign gunny bag- 
ging is more active, so that the price is firm with an advancing 
tendency. There is no noticeable improvement in the price of 
scrap burlap, but if gunny bagging continues to advance, scrap 
burlap will follow, according to the trade. Foreign manila rope 
continues to go down, but is expected to reach the bottom soon. 
The waste paper market is heavy. 


Conklingville Reservoir Assessments 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Giens Farts, N. Y., November 22, 1930.—Paper mills in this 
section which sponsored the construction of the Conklingville 
Reservoir project will pay assessments amounting to $155,245.45 
in the next tax levy, according to announcement made this week 
by the Warren County Board of Supervisors. Last year con- 
cerns were assessed $97,457.79 but the amount this year is 
based upon a total apportionment of cost which is approxi- 
mately $3,000,000 more than the original one. The various 
concerns last year were taxed on a total apportionment of 
$1,284,888.60 while this time they are assessed on an apportion- 
ment of $1,713,120. 

The assessments are as follows: Finch, Pruyn & Co., Glens 
Falls, $33,088.51; Moreau Manufacturing Company, Queensbury, 
$1,262.93; International Paper Company, Town of Queensbury, 
$88,151.84; New York Power and Light Company, $12,018.63; 
International Paper Company, Luzerne, $1,999.63; Warren 
Curtis Manufacturing Company, $810.38; International Paper 
Company, $12,913.37. 
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“Reading the future’ “qj 
of that paper machine 
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parse machines call for a heavy invest- 

ment. And there should never be any 
doubt that you will receive all the tonnage 
your machines can produce. 

You can “read the future” of any paper 
machine you install . . . be certain of ut- 
most production . . . if you equip it with 
the Cutler-Hammer Sectional Drive. 


High production starts at once. Usually 
tons of salable paper are produced the 
first day stock is put on the wire. On the 
new 156”, 200-600 F. P. M. machine, 
C-H equipped, at the Mead Pulp & Paper 
Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, 71,000 


without a break are commonplace. Job- 
bing machines are “put through their 
paces” with a minimum of off- weights 
and lost time. Sections are easy to syn- 
chronize . . . synchronization easy to main- 
tain. The C-H Drive provides absolute 
control. And it is so simple that your mill 
electrician masters it quickly, keeps it in 
perfect running order without trouble, 
with no more attention than any important 
equipment receives. 


Proven by performance which cannot 
be doubted, the C-H Drive merits a thor- 
ough investigation. Send for the 


Ibs. of salable paper were pro- Ui Cena descriptive booklet, “Keeping 


duced the first day, 84,000 Ibs. 
the second. 

Machines equipped with the C-H 
Drive have set and reset world’s 
tonnage records. 50-hour runs 


Paper on the Reel’. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1274 St. Paul Avenue 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER HAMMER 


220” paper machine equi with C-H Drive 
m the piant of the Mead ip and Paper Co. 
at Chillicothe, Ohio. This is the second Cutler- 
Hammer Drive at this plant. Four-drum re- 
winder shown at right with C-H Variable 
Voltage Control. 


Harland Electrically —— Paper Machine Drive 
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‘THE NATIONAL POWER SHOW 


December 1 to 6, at the Grand Central Palace, in New York, 
more large working exhibits depicting power and mechanical 
engineering advancement wil] be presented than have ever before 
been seen under one roof. Machinery and equipment in actual 
operation is what the engineer and his executives like to see, 
and this year there will be many new and spectacular treats in 
store for them. 

This National Exposition of Power and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing is a great living catalog of engineering products typifying 
the progressive spirit of industry in this country. Business and 
scientific development continue to maintain the same rapid strides 
of advancement typical of our day and age. Even the most 
hesitant industrial leaders will be forced to quicken their pace and 
adjust their methods to conform with the more modern ideas and 
methods put to practical use, which will be demonstrated at this 
outstanding event in the engineering world. 

As we speculate on the numerous new developments in industry 
and commerce of recent years the first impression is the im- 
pression given by great figures, large tonnage, enormous build- 
ings and things bigger than ever before. It is a tendency that 
makes for economy, for mass production and ease of distribu- 
tion. 

A crane easily picks up several tons of metal, moves smoothly 
across the foundry floor and back again, day in and day out, 
and yet the keynote of ease of that movement may be held in the 
hollow of the hand—a small, glistening steel ball that enables 
this enormous weight to slip and slide easily under the absolute 
control of the operator at will. 

Enormous boilers, air preheaters and furnaces are rapidly and 
economically constructed today with a minimum of labor due to 
highly perfected machine tools that will be a feature of the Power 
Show. 


Over. fifty tool and machine tool manufacturers will exhibit. 
These exhibits will be most helpful to manufacturers and to 
active operating engineers, for no matter what the economy from 
a stoker or boiler, air preheater or economizer, it may not be 
sold in competition if the manufacturing facilities of its producers 
are not up to the minute in automatic equipment. 

Many of these tools are also in use in the great power plants 
of the country making repairs and keeping equipment tuned up. 
One of the most interesting discussions recently in the technical 
press and at engineering meetings has been the stride that welding 
is making in the power plant field. Already buildings that were 
formerly riveted are silently welded. More and more welding 
is coming into use in power plant work. It began some years 
ago with the welding of the fins in connection with some types of 
water wall furnaces and is now expanding and interest is grow- 
ing until it has been freely predicted that welding will be 
eventually used in all types of boiler construction. One exhibitor 
has arranged to show three new types of welding machines. 

The large number of tools and machine tools exhibiting at the 
Power Show is significant in itself. Directly interested in the 
production of power, these concerns are naturally among the 


leaders and most reliable companies serving industry. 


It is an interesting fact also that almost every exhibitor has 
notified the show management that they are either to show entirely 
new machines embracing new ideas or improvements on old ma- 
chines, either making for greater efficiency or greater economy or 
both. 

It is an apparent fact that the special tool and machine tool sec- 
tion of the Show, as is the case with all other sections, is pay- 
ing more attention this year to’ complete working exhibits than 
ever before. It seems all exhibitors are striving to get the greatest 
amount of benefit possible from the Show this year in view of 
the fact that the National Power Show will not be held again 
until 1932. 

Of over 400 exhibitors who will show their products, there 
is a surprising number of notations on the list 
shown before.” 


“new exhibit not 
It is a fact that manufacturers in every line ap- 
preciate the tremendous opportunity that the power plant fieid 
presents to them as a prospective customer both directly and in- 
directly. They cannot help but realize that power will be the 
vital force of the next era of industry in this country and in- 
deed throughout the world. 

It is through a meeting of minds at the Power Show and at 
the meetings of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
that the needs of the industry crystallize and in many cases leaders 
make decisions at the Show which revolutionize entire plants, re- 
sulting in purchases running into very large sums. 


These are the men then who will observe the exhibits of ma- 
chine tools, automatons, that are accomplishing tasks more cun- 
ningly and that seem to be almost human in their actions—great 


masses of iron that respond in action to the pressure of a button. 
All these show that we are no longer dependent upon manual 
labor to accomplish the discussions of the day. These tools com- 
bined with the gears, bearings, transmissions and the great volume 
of other mechanical equipment on display will assist anyone to 
complete the equipment of a very modern machine shop. 


A story is told of the difference between the practice in power 
plant construction in some European countries and in America 


n 


unm 
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some years ago. The old idea was to build a plant and to build 
it well. It was made to last. An American concern went to one 
of these countries, made certain studies, and found that economies 
running as high as eighteen to twenty per cent could be accom- 
plished with more modern equipment. “But,” said the owners, 
“this plant cost us half a million dollars to build. Why should we 
scrap it.” “Because” said the American engineers “you can bor- 
row a million at six per cent and earn 8 per cent net on it, and 
on this plant you are only earning a bare six per cent on your 
investment.” 

The figures were checked and the result was that the old plant 
was scrapped. Half a million dollars was thrown away and a 
new half million plant went up in its place. The earnings justi- 
fied the aet. 

It is so with many plants in this country. It is not necessary 
in many cases to scrap the whole plant, perhaps a boiler here or 
a stoker there, a coal scale, or a blower, or one of the hundred 
and one instruments that should be replaced. 

This, then, is the reason for the National Power Show—four 
hundred exhibitors with a message of economy and efficiency to 
tell. Ten times four hundred engineers and sales executives to 
tell the story to the man who comes to the Exposition to find out 
how they can assist him in the manufacture or marketing of his 
products—in other words, put money in his pocket. That is the 
picture of the Power Show. A great gathering, lasting a week, 
where the buyers of industry assemble to be shown short cuts to 
further progress and surer success. One exhibitor states that a 
small device will be shown that has saved as much as forty thous- 
and dollars in a single year for one concern that has installed it. 

This is reflected in the balance sheet, but in many instances it 
has a more far reaching result, for these are days of close prices, 
and the man who can save ten per cent in production can cut 
his sales price five per cent and still be ahead of the game, and 


give his sales force a weapon that is a telling one. The key in 
breaking the depression is to put purchasing power in the hands 


of the people, by quoting prices they can afford to pay. That 1s 
the reason that the men who will be on the top of the wave in 
the next period of prosperity are planning to attend the Nationai 
Power Show in New York. 


Niagara-Hudson Power Development 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Watertown, N. Y., November 22, 1930.—A hitch in certain 
details concerning the proposition of the Niagara-Hudson Power 
Company to take over the development project of the Beebee 
Island Power Corporation is holding back a settlement. The 
proposition was made a few weeks ago and after a series of 
conferences it was found that adjustments would be necessary 
‘before an amicable agreement could be reached. Any action in 
the matter will also be held up until C. A. Phelps, attorney for 
Knowlton Brothers, returns from a trip to the West. The firm 
of Knowlton Brothers is anxious to have the power development 
project pushed to completion inasmuch as it would cut down 
their annual operating expenses. The company now purchases 
its hydro-electric operating energy under lease. 

If a development plan satisfactory to all interested is not 
agreed upon soon it is understood that the court proceedings 
started recently by Knowlton Brothers against the Beebee 
Power Company wilf be carried through. The company entered 
into an agreement to have the development project carried out 
in 1919 and the terms of the contract have never been fulfilled. 
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If the case is continued in the courts it is believed that it will 
result in the dissolution of the Beebee Company and the ter- - 
mination of the agreement, leaving the individual power owners 
free to make their own private developments up to the limit of 
their rights. 


Canadian Paper Exports Increase 

Pulp and paper exports from Canada in October were valued 
at $15,036,321, according to a report issued by the Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Association. This was an increase of $456,576 over the 
previous month’s total but a decrease of $2,859,830 below the 
total for October, 1929, 

Wood-pulp exports for the month were valued at $3,156,844 
and exports of paper at $11,879,477 as against $3,275,697 and 
$11,304,048 in the month of September. 

For the various grades of pulp and paper details are as follows: 

October 1930 October 1929 


PULP: Tons $ Tons $ 
pe EEEEELE ECL 20,161 565,689 15,703 452,441 
Sulphite Bld. 20,712 1,422,529 20,305 1,564,010 
Sulphite Unbld. .......... 14,285 689,306 19,534 969,904 
SEED dee cddcceceds oe 5,734 396,237 11,717 664,543 
EN Lec dcccevagess 2,622 36,010 2,982 52,516 
BT e548 da 6e'e bh Cees 669 Ga. Co eaees "SC et enes 

64,183 3,156,844 70,241 3,699,414 

PAPER 
ED EE vnc aduat 0tnce 200,776 11,445,421 232,441 13,604,221 
EE dad sda decedecue 1,021 104,633 1,455 161,278 
Book (cwts.) .....ccccees 3,791 35,464 7,197 59,664 
Writing (cwts.) ......... 263 1,741 84 1,862 
BE cutdbeddcdddadd) cceoves ae “eeekes 365,712 

11,879,477 14,192,737 


For the first ten months of the year the exports of pulp and 
paper were valued at $148,733,256. In the corresponding months 
of 1929 the value was $163,514,218, so that there has been a decline 
this year of $14,780,982. 

Woodpulp exports for the ten months amounted to $33,284,198 
and exports of paper to $115,449,058 as compared with $36,041,663 
and $127,472,555 in the corresponding months of 1929, 

Details for the various grades are given below: 


Ten. Mos. 1930 Ten Mos, 1929 


PULP: Tons $ Tons 
ETC EL ETT E er 16,6913 4,813,658 168,085 4,652,929 
Sulphite Bid, ....cccccece 211,813 15,415,565 212,743 +=16,145,018 
Sulphite Unbld. ......... 160,639 7,975,844 162,755 8,040,464 
SD Wd seek cedeccetes 73,683 4,384,361 113,446 6,663,065 
pM Por rere rer 24,864 694,770 30,250 540,187 

637,912 33,284,198 687,279 36,041,663 

PAPER 
| "2. errr orreer. 1,932,367 111,065,319 2,061,321 122,368,162 
Grae 11,552 1,210,742 12,576 1,369,898 
BG COD caccecvrdis 33,326 312,960 63,172 538,015 
Writing (cwts.) ......4.-. 2,364 19,698 3,934 36,872 

Be GEE iicecaviddigves. vetess [aa ——“<‘“‘«~C 3,159,608 
115,449,058 127,472,555 


Pulpwood export have been larger this year, the shipments 
for the first ten nrenths amounted to 1,220,377 cords valued at 
$12,408,696 as compared with 1,174,975 cords valued at $12, 030,452 
in the ten months of 1929. 


Longview Pulp Mill Contract Awarded 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., November 20, 1930—Chris Kuppler’s Sons, 
contractors, of Port Angeles, Wash., have received the contract 
for the proposed 150-ton bleached sulphite pulp mill at Longview, 
Wash., for the Weyerhauser interests, on a site owned by the 
Weyerhauser Company. Work will start about December 1, with 
completion scheduled within a year. 

Reports concerning the pulp mill indicate that plans announced 
by the Weyerhauser Company last summer for their 700-acre 
tract on the Columbia river at Longview have been retained for 
the construction work now imminent. 

Preliminary work already concluded comprises the awarding of 
equipment contracts, survey of the tract for foundation. testing. 
It is anticipated that the new mill will be in the vicinity’ of 
Coffin Rock, down stream from the saw mills. 

The buildings will be of concrete and wood of substantial type 
suitable for production of pulp as planned. 
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THE 
EXTRA 
ADVAN TAGE 


VEN in your purchase of a 

staple product, you can get an 
extra advantage. It is the back- 
ground of service, co-operation, 
skilled research and solid experi- 
ence of the firm from whom you 
buy. | 

E B G is such a firm with such 
a background. 

And E B G Liquid Chlorine is 
the natural choice of the critical, 
efficient purchasing departments. 
They are quick to see this extra 


advantage and use it, in these days 


when every advantage counts. 
E B G customers profit by security and freedom from costly delays or mistakes 
as much as by the superiority of the product itself. 


QR; & ) ( )} e 
ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 2252250022025 


PIONEER MANUFACTUBERS OF LIQUID CHLORINE 
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Cunninghamia Lanceolota For Paper Making* 


By John B. Calkin* 


Messrs. Chan and Lui, former Chinese students at the University 
of Maine, became interested in the paper making qualities of a 
species of Chinese wood. A supply of wood was sent to Professor 
Paul D. Bray of the University of Maine for experimental trials 
on the paper making qualities of the wood. This paper is the 
result of that investigation. 


Identification and Availability 


When the wood was received, no information as to its name or 
availability was stated. Realizing that data on Chinese wood was 
not available, Professor J. M. Briscoe, of the University of Maine 
Forestry Department, very kindly offered to send a specimen to 
Professor Record of the Yale Forestry School. Professor Record 
states that he has “identified it as Cunninghamia Lanceolota (Lamb) 
Hook of the group of Coniferae now called Taxodiaceae. This 
tree is a common one in various parts of China, and is usually 
known as ‘Fir,’ though of course it is not very closely related to 
the true Fir (Abies).”? Mr. Chan, one of the men who sent the 
wood, states in reply to a letter that “the kind of wood which I 
sent you is known in China as ‘Charm’.”” 

It has been analyzed chemically and microscopically by Mr. 
Paul C. Lui, the other man who sent the wood, in the laboratory 
of the Great Northern Paper Company who found it character- 
istically very much like spruce, except in rosin content, which is 
higher. Chinese “Charm” is chiefly grown in the southern part 
of China. 


Pulping of the Wood 

To obtain the coefficient of conversion to ground wood the 
bolts of Chinese wood were ground in a commercial three-pocket 
grinder. This ground wood was then screened through an ex- 
perimental screen and the screened stock collected by allowing 
the water to drain away on a 75 mesh screen. 

For the soda and sulphate cooks a small rotating digester 17% 
inches long by 9 inches in diameter and driven at the rate of 11 
r.p.m. was used. The digester was indirectly heated by the use 
of two Fisher burners, an arrangement which made the main- 
tenance of a uniform pressure somewhat difficult. The digester 
was not equipped with a pressure gauge, but had a pocket for a 
thermometer. Temperatures were read every half hour and the 
pressure of the saturated steam at this temperature was taken 
as the pressure. 
~* This work was carried out at the University of Maine. The writer is in- 
debted to H. F. Bamford for all strength and compactness data. 

2 5 saraned member TAPPI,. Dennison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, Mass. 
2 Private communication from Professor Record to Professor Briscoe, dated 
Feb. 26, 1928, New Haven, Conn. 

8 Private communication from P. G. Chan to Professor Bray, dated Feb. 4, 

1928, Kwangei, China. 


4 The grinding was done at the Chapman Fibre Company, Old Town, Maine, 
through the courtesy of Mr. Foley, who personally supervised the grinding. 


It was first necessary to make a number of soda cooks in a 
hit or miss way, because the digester had not been used, so far 
as anyone knew, on anything except the cooking of rags. It was 
considered unnecessary to make more than a few sulphate cooks 
on the basis of the working knowledge obtained from cooking 
the wood by the soda process. 

The only equipment for making sulphite cooks consisted of a 
100 pound digester, and as there was not sufficient wood to obtain 
good circulation in this equipment it was considered inadvisable 
to try this process on the wood. 


Bleaching of the Pulp 


Bleachability tests were carried out on a 50 gram b.d. sample 
at 2.0 per cent consistency in a water bath at 37 deg. C. (98.6 
deg. F.) An excess of bleach was added and after bleaching to a 
standard white, or in some cases to a yellow near white, the 
excess of bleach was titrated and the bleach consumption calculated 
in per cent. 


Beating of the Pulp’ 

100 grams of b.d. pulp was weighed out and thoroughly mixed 
with 2067 cc. of water at room temperature. It was then put in 
an Abbe pebble mill, the inside dimension of which was 13 inches 
long and 10 inches in diameter. The charge of pebbles was in- 
troduced and the mill revolved at 64 r.p.m. for fifty minutes. 
The charge was then dumped into a strainer box, set over a 
tub, and the stock removed from the pebbles, care being taken 
not to lose any of the stock. The combined stock was then 
diluted with water to 20 liters, making.a stock containing 0,5 per 
cent bone dry fiber. 


Making of Hand Sheets’ 

5,000 c.c. of the stock containing 0.5 per cent b.d. fiber was 
measured out, and put in a hand mould, 14% inches long by 11% 
inches wide, provided with suction and steam. The sheet thus 
formed was couched off the screen by the use of felts, and then 
transferred to a sheet of zinc, where the sheet was allowed to 
dry. Eight hand sheets of each type of pulp were made and 
saved, 


Testing of Hand Sheets Made’ 

Six hand sheets of each type of pulp were tested as follows: 
Each hand sheet was first measured as to length and width by 
the use of a yardstick. The sheet was then weighed on a Fair- 
banks P & B scale and the weight of 500 sheets of paper of the 
size weighed found. 

Each sheet was then tested for strength by the use of a Mullen 
strength tester, each sheet being tested ten times so that a fair 


average bursting strength could be had. 
5 This work was done by H. F. Bamford. 


TAPPI Sesction, Pace 229 
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The sheet was next tested as to thickness in a thickness tester, 
each sheet being tested ten times, so that a fair average could be 
had. The-sheet was then cut up into ten squares, the size 
necessary for a tear test, and the tear reading obtained on each 
square. From the ten readings obtained, a fair average tear 
could be had. 

The six sets of readings obtained for each paper alone were 
then averaged and converted to a 25x40—500 basis so that a 
comparison of the papers made could be had. 


TABLE I 
Groundwood 


238 pounds (83.8 per cent b.d. 
: tat Chapman Fiber Company, Old 
Burr: Straight 7/1 inch. 
Condition of stone: Good. 
Pressure of grinding: 100-105 pounds per square inch 
Temperature of grinding (taken at end of test): Front 140 deg. F. 
ack 125 deg. F. 
232 pouiie (30% b.d.) 
69.6 pounds b.d. 
2 pounds (92% b.d.) 
1.8 pounds b.d. 


Materials. 
Wood “bolts”: 


= 199. ; a pounds bd. 
Grindin 


own, M 


Total gross weight of screened stock produced = 


Total weight of screenings ......0:..seessees 


Results 
B.d. weight of screened stock ............ = 69.6 pounds 
B.d. weight of screenings ..........-..++. = 1.8 pounds 
71.4 pounds 


Loss (due to much fine powder made ented 
grinding and to handling 
Per cent b.d. pulp to b.d. wood...... 


127.6 pounds 
35.0 per cent 


Per cent b.d. screenings to b.d. wood.. .9 per cent 
Losses (fine powder, etc.) ............ 64.1 per cent 
TABLE II 
Soda Cooks 
Yield and 
Cooking liquor screenings 
as NaOH on b.d. wood 
ADE IT | , 
~ o < to i) 
= e 6 OB eee e 
; . € 8 we 4 SS oe 
S < : — 3 5 #0 $ 3 
Z = 5 2 ge a es --| 2 — 
& $ § a oe ~ oo 
“ 4 & = as & S c-3+ S =o 
8 eee ee ee) Me ee ee 
a 8 es RS » BE 5 = 
< <a f & Aw es as 
1 48.3 21.5 166 104 46.6 0.0 a 38.4 
2 48.3 21.5 167 107 53.2 4.3 2% 38.8 
3 48.3 21.5 170 115 49.2 1.2 3 36.8 
“ 24.4 10.8 171 118 0.3 76.2 3 0.0 
5 60.8 26.7 170 115 42.3 0.1 3 33.9 
6 61.6 27.1 171 118 48.2 0.4 2 21.3 
7 40.2 17.9 170 115 6.1 45.4 3% 0.0 
4 89.4 38.6 168 109 36.7 0.0 4 14.0 41.1 
71.5 30 ; 177 136 33.8 0.0 4 15.4 21.7 
10 66.3 170 5 39.7 0.0 4% 26.4 11.3 


28. 11 . 
Some cooks not bleached well, so bleached samples should be compared 
before weighing results. 


TABLE III 
Sulphate Cooks 


(Continued) 


TABLE IV 
Kraft Cook 
Yield and 
Cooking liquor Screenings on 
- B. D. Basis 
% GS % 5 
= 4 & > 
7 - 2 —. 
Hee] - . 0 5 2 & 
~ uw Q 3 % 
; S i s 8 4 . e 
° z zo wn _ E Bs ~ ~ ck 
Z 30 2 8 § § om 
; sg i ie > a 3 -. = 
¥ 2 20 42 39 $s Eg 
s So os « 4 oe S S =o 
ro) es) OZ we 4 < < ¥ ou Aa 
13 30.2 11.9 28.3 17.9 170 115 47.1 2.6 2% 
TABLE V 
Spruce Soda Cook 
Coctlas Hap liquor Yield and _ screenings 
(on B. D. basis) 
v & § a om 
=] 7 : 3 3) 
Fis ¢ 7 ag ee a 
= * £ 4 a . ¢ = BZ 
3 + 2 8 + = 24 ¥ =o 
ad o & 4 § 8 La 8 s 
3 8 4 = 3 oi ae 7 $3 
© : be u BS & & 
8 & < < a ee ioc; aa 
61.2 26.0 169 112 44.9 0.6 3 28.6 18.7 
TABLE VI 
Factors on Basis Weight (25 x 40) 500° 
Strength Relative Tearing 
Ratio® Compactness’ Ratio*® 
Commercial ground wood .........+e+eeeeeees 14.24 1.73 $1.11 
Chinese ground wood .........ceseeeseeesees 1.80 2.70 sai 
U. of Maine unbleached sulphite ............. 27.24 1.84 156.52 
er 2, 8 OM MED gS cbcdscsccddaaeiccts 6.80 3.37 55.87 
Cook No. 2 (soda cook) ..............0e000- 7.12 3.18 62.79 
Cee FUG, S COUUR CUED. cccccccccvescccccsce 7.12 3.32 68.35 
Cook No: 5 (soda cook) ....cccccsscccccsscece 7.81 3.32 69.97 
oe ee 3 eerie 8.35 3.47 68.14 
oS SO RO Te er eeee ey eee 12.18 1,29 45.23 
Cook No. 10-(soda cook) ............... 19.53 2.61 114.62 
SO BUG, SE: CEE UMD So vccdcccceccctsucs 15.29 2.67 116.35 
Se EEO. BB SERED WOU) ooo sede cccdsesdnecs 13.84 2.99 110.39 
ee Se, BO CD EDs odbc csc ec sescsbees 17.62 3.17 129.75 
(20% U. of M. unbleached sulphite) 
(80% Chinese groundwood) ............... 8.14 2.75 45.72 
(20% U. of M. unbleached sulphite) 
(80% commercial groundwood ..........+++++ 20.37 1.63 72.09 
SND GON GONE 0666 ccc ce cscs decenccecees 15.24 3.11 116.27 
Regular commercial kraft ..........eeeeeeeees 47.13 2.07 243.35 
Regular bleached suiphite 23. 1.22 63.22 
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In cooks No. 4 and 7, the yield of pulp was too low to make it advisable 
to make sheets from them. 
With cook No. 8, the strength of the fibers were of such low value that the 
sheet could not be couched off the suction wire. 
® Strength ratio = Av. Mullen X 100 


Wt. 500 sheets 25x40 
Av. Thickness X .03937 X 10,000 


Wt. 500 sheets 25x40 
Av. tear X 100 


Wt. 500 sheets 25x40 


™ Relative compactness = 


®* Tearing factor = 


Yield and 
Cooking liquor screenings Conclusions 
on B. D. basis LAOg . ° 
; ” From Table II and VI it is evident that Cook No. 10 is the 
si 3 nf | a 
> . 2 ¢ ri 4 5 5 best of the soda cooks made. This cook compares very favorably 
= « 8 4 z g $ $ Ks § with the spruce soda cook (Table V). A full comparison of 
, — ae. < e A a 3 *. Cook No. 10 and the spruce soda cook is shown—Table VII. 
z ™ ore :* i & a: ~ E 85 5 
we 3 . Zz s ‘ + oe a ; 
g 5 Eg Ss re g -.. 5 s BS A study of this table shows that Cook No. 10 was cooked 
as) oO OZ S82 2 < < a & AB light! th th d aed lightly 1 
Ti Bis as ee ees | e Fere Seen he eprene ence COO Giving & Sherny lower 
12 34.5 13.4 28.0 204 170 115 43.4 0.5 3 30.1 yield and requiring less bleach, but at the same time having: a 
TABLE VII 
Comparison Cook No. 10 and Spruce Cook 
Yield and : Sonim 
Cooking Liquor on 
° w v 
S £ : 
7 ) - ¢ “ ao 
= = 2 4 oh 3 5S 3 é g 
; ¥ a 3 #5 = 37 «6 oot 
mo < Ee $2 fa a es a 3. % 38 s 
- an + s ory “oo 
¢* 5 K a E 5 ae | =e % £3 
“ zo oF 9 ? 2 © ob] = Ss € 
8 28 b 5 $2 & F $4 S 25 3 28 3 
20 A < <8 & cv An A A= wo a ~ & Pa 
Pn Me ap bogahiesvanene 66.3 28.9 170 115 39.7 0.0 4% 26.4 11.3 19.53 2.61 114.62 
Spruce Soda ............ 61.2 26.0 169 112 44.9 0.6 3 28.6 18.7 15.24 3.11 116.27 
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better strength ratio and only a slightly lower tearing ratio, 

The kraft and sulphate cooks do not show the increase over 
the strength of the soda cooks that would be looked for, except 
in Cook No. 13 where there has been a decided increase in the 
tearing ratio. 

It is true that none of the experimental cooks on the Chinese 
woods show as high strength as U. of M. unbleached sulphite, 
regular bleached sulphite, and regular commercial kraft, but on 
the other hand it must be borne in mind that Cook No. 10 shows 
a very close comparison with the experimental spruce soda cook. 
It was pointed out at the beginning of this paper that because of 
no dilution of the cooking liquor that the results are only 
indirectly comparable with commercial practice. 

It is the writer’s opinion from the data available that this 
Chinese wood shows a good proportion of cellulose comparable 
in properties to cellulose from spruce wood cooked under the 
same conditions; and taking into account the slightly higher resin 
content of this wood as compared with spruce, that it could be 
expected to show results in commercial practice comparable to 


spruce wood. 

The groundwood tests show that the pulp made has a very low 
strength. It has become apparent from the cooking of the wood 
that the wood contains a good percentage of cellulose of good 
length and that it should be suitable for grinding under proper 
conditions, although the results of this test show that it is not 
suitable. The grindstone was undoubtedly in good condition for 
the wood usually ground at the Chapman Fiber Company, but 
the stone was apparently not burred to suit wood as dry as this 
wood was when ground, (16.2 per cent moisture), nor for this 
type of wood. 
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Studying Permanence Qualities 

Wasuincton, D. C., November 24, 1930.—Considerable progress 
has been made in measuring the permanence qualities of the cur- 
rent paper making raw materials and papers by the paper labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Standards. In this connection officials of 
the laboratory say that “the tests used for this purpose are based 
primarily on consideration of paper as a cellulose material. Ap- 
parently a high degree of cellulosic purity, with a minimum of ac- 
tive chemical components, and sufficient strength for the intended 
use, are the prime requirements in paper for resistance to deterio- 
ration. The tests show .that commercial papers are available, made 
from both rag fibers and.wood fibers, which meet such require- 
ments satisfactorily. Systematic collection and testing of old pub- 
lications has also shown the importance of cellulosic purity as the 
paper composed of fibers refined by chemical treatment are gener- 
ally in good condition, while those containing crude fibers, such as 
ground wood, are generally badly deteriorated. 

“Through surveys of library storage conditions, acid pollution of 
the atmosphere, light, high temperature, dampness, and dust are 
indicated as the leading external deteriorating influences. The ef- 
fects of light and of atmospheric components on paper and paper- 
making materials are undergoing further study in the laboratory. 

“Studies of the relation of the various paper-making materials 
to permanence qualities of papers are being made in a practical 
way by paper-making trials in the bureau paper mill. This work 
so far has dealt largely with wood fibers having a high degree of 
cellulosic purity and these have given very satisfactory test values. 
Studies of paper sizing materials have shown the desirability of 
limiting as far as po$sible the amounts of alum and rosin used in 
rosin sizing the papers. On the contrary, glue and starch used for 
surface sizing the papers appear to give them added protection 
against chemical deterioration.” 


Patent Protection 


In its policy of service to the entire industry the patents com- 
mittee of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper In- 
dustry indicates in this contribution the status of invention 
protection under the term “patents applied for” and also in regard 
to improvements made on existing patented devices. 

A patent is a grant by the government to a person of the use 
of the courts to prevent others from making, using and selling 
the invention covered thereby. It is no more and no less. 

The term of a patent in this country is seventeen years and 
during this period the patentee has the right to exclude every 
one from practising the thing patented without his permission. 
If he sees fit, he may reserve to himself the exclusive use of 
his invention or transfer the right to another. But he is neither 
bound to use his discovery himself; nor permit others to use it. 
The only hope that the public has that an inventor will use or 
license his invention is the expectation that the patentee’s interest 
will induce him to do so. 

In many cases the invention is merely an improvement on some 
unexpired dominating patent. In such case the second inventor 
cannot use his improvement until the dominating patent expires, 
but he can prevent the owner of the dominating patent from 
using the improvement, In other cases the invention is of little 


value unless used in conjunction with an invention owned by 
another. Under these circumstances it is for the best interests 
of both patentees to adopt a policy of exchanging licenses. This 
strengthens both patents by the admission of validity and puts 
them to work over as large a field as possible. Two competitors 
may in this way strengthen their relative position against third 
parties. 

It must be borne in mind that the monopoly of a patent begins 
when the patent is finally issued and not when the application is 
filed. Hence an inventor ordinarily does not have any protection 
against infringers during the pendency of the application. And 
this is so even if the inventor notifies infringers that he has an 
application pending either by letter or by marking his device 
“Patent Applied For.” 

If the infringing device, however, is made in a foreign country 
and shipped into this country in direct competition with that of 
the inventor, proper relief may sometimes be obtained by appeal- 
ing to the Tariff Commission in Washington, even before the 
patent is granted. 


Water Purification 

“Chemical and Mechanical Utilization of Activated Carbon in 
Water Purification” has just been published by International Fil- 
ter Company, 59 East Van Buren street, Chicago. 

This bulletin deals with Hydrodarco, the special brand of water 
purification carbon sold by International Filter Company and 
describes its field of usefulness in removing organic tastes and 
odors, free chlorine, organic coloring matter, and in the separation 
and removal of iron from water supplies. 

Underlying principles to be followed for proper design and op- 
eration of equipment using activated carbon are stressed, and men- 
tion is made of results secured, from installations during the past 
year, 

The types of water purification possible with Hydrodarco, and 
the cost of treatment are discussed at length. Drawings of typical 
installations for industrial, institutional, and municipal uses are 
included, 


Reprints Available 


Copies of the article entitled “Bleaching Influence on Viscosity 
of Soda Pulp” by Ross, Mitchell and Yorsten that appeared in 
the November 13, 1930 issue of the Paper TRADE JouRNAL may be 
had on request to the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, 18 East 41st street, New York, N. Y. The reprints 
include the illustrations referred to in the article. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


For photostatic copies of articles appearing in the Abstract 
Section, address the chairman of the Abstracts Committee, Dr. 
Clarence J. West, National Research Council, 2lst and B 
Streets, Washington, D. C. The charge for this service is 25 
cents per page. Copies of United States patents may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington, D. C., for 
10 cents each. Send currency, not stamps. 


Paper Machinery 


Arrangement for the rolling of crepe and similar papers, com- 
posed of two endless bands continuously moving in the same 
direction which together forms an angle—K. H. Anderson in 
Klippan, Sweden, D.R.P. 484,504, May 1, 1928—The bands 
form a sharp angle with each other and run over independent 
rolls, so that they can be driven with separate speeds and that 
the vertex of the nearest end of the working space forms an 
opening between the bands through which the finished roll 
can be removed.—J.F.O. 

Slitter. Frederick W. Lodding assignor to Rice, Barton and 
Fales, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,731,902, Oct. 15, 1929.—The paper ‘to 
be slit passes around a roll having a series of circumferential 
grooves with square shoulders. The slitter knives cut the paper 
as it passes over the roll, the knives projecting into the grooves 
without touching the sides or bottom. The knives may be 
held stationary, but are preferably rotated in the opposite direc- 
tion to the paper, or in the same direction but at a higher 
speed.—A.P.-C. 

Slitter Mechanism. Alonzo Aldrich assignor to Beloit Iron 
Works. U. S. pat. 1,730,552, Oct. 8, 1929.—The invention pro- 
vides a power (preferably pneumatically or hydraulically) 
operated device for pushing the wound roll off the winding 
drums on to a suitable skidway. In case the sheet breaks be- 
fore the roll has been wound to the full diameter, stops are 
provided to hold the partly-wound roll on one of the winding 
drums, but out of contact with the other, so as to permit thread- 
ing in the paper and making the splice, without manual handling 
of the heavy, partly-wound roll.—A.P.-C. 

Slitting Machine. James A. Cameron and Robert McC. John- 
stone assignors to Cameron Machine Co. U. S. Patent 1,738,- 
353, on Dec. 3, 1929.—The invention provides means for chang- 
ing the widths of the sheets into which the web is being slit 
without interrupting the slitting operation and without having 
to rethread the sheet through the machine. It is particularly 
useful in board mills, where it may be interposed between the 
board machine and the sheeter. Two separate sets of score- 
cut slitter knives are provided only one of which is in operation 
at a time. The two sets may be mounted on a common carry- 
ing member, or on separate carrying members, and they may 
act against the same or different backing rolls. The inactive 
set may be adjusted while the other is in operation, and the 
change from one to the other can be effected without stopping 
the machine.—A.P.-C. 

Winding Machine. Charles W. Valentine assignor to The 
Bagley & Sewall Co. U. S. pat. 1,937,931, Dec. 17, 1929.— 
The weight of the winding shaft and roll being wound is 
counterbalanced by means of a weight attached by a cable to 
a sheave, which is keyed to the shaft carrying the sprocket 
wheels for the chains on which the winding-shaft bearings are 
mounted. The working surface of the sheave is a spiral de- 
signed so that the leverage exerted by the counterweight gradu- 
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ally increases during the winding operation, the curve being 
calculated so that the weight of the winding shaft and paper 
is just counterbalanced at all stages of the winding operation. 
The nip between the winding shaft (or paper roll on it) and 
winding drum is covered by a guard plate connected to a series 
of links which automatically move it durifig winding so as te 
allow for the increasing size of the paper roll and maintain ~ 
the required clearance between the edge of the guard plate and 
the roll.—A.P.-C. 

Driving Mechanism for Paper Machines. Bernard A. Mal 
kin. U. S. pat., 1,730,082, Oct. 1, 1929—The dryer rolls are 
driven by means of gears mounted on an extension of the rol 
spindles. Between the driving gears of adjacent rolls on the 
bottom tier are idler gears, so that all these rolls turn in the samc 
direction. Each idler gear is connected to one of the upper-ticr 
dryer rolls by means of a second idler gear so that the upper-tier 
roils are all driven in the opposite direction to the lower-tier rolls. 
The frame on the driving side of the machine is provided with 
a number of flanges, formed radially with center of the gears 
but clear of the teeth thereof, and extending beyond the outer 
edges of the gears. Covers are secured to the flanges to form 
an oil-tight case for the gears.—A.P.-C. 

Variable--Speed Drive for Paper Machines. F. O. L. Chorlton 
and Charles Walmsley & Co. Belg. pat. 358,656, April 30, 1929.— 
A set of epicycloidal gears is provided for each section of the 
machine and the sets are connected together by means of a 
suitably-driven shaft. The gears are of such a type that the 
greater portion of the power supplied to them is transmitted 
by the epicycloidal gears to the driving shafts of the respective 
sections, while only a small portion of the power is used to 
vary the speed of the epicycloidal trains.—A.P.-C. 

New Walmsley Mechanical Drive. H. G. Phillips. Paper 
Maker & Brit. Paper Trade J. 78, 487-493 (Nov. 1, 1929); 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 92, 1962-1966 (Nov. 29, 1929). A 
description of the new Walmsley mechanical paper machine 
drive, as installed at the Radcliffe mill of the East Lancashire 
Paper Mill.—A.P.-C. 

Finishing 

Paper Cutter. Walter E. Moline. U. S. pat. 1,738,076, Dec. 
3, 1929.—The invention relates to a machine adapted to en- 
velop an article or a batch of articles in a U-shaped block- 
ended container formed from a strip of paper. The paper is fed 
downwards between guides, past a stationary knife with which 
a rotary knife co-acts to cut the sheet transversely. As the 
leading end of the severed sheet has a tendency to follow the 
rotary cutter, instead of passing down between the vertical 
guides under the bed-knife, a stripper is provided to follow 
closely after the rotary knife has made its cut and push back 
the leading edge of the severed sheet between the vertical guides. 
—A.P.-C. 

Web Cutting and Feeding Mechanism. William H. Cannard, 
UL. S. pat. 1,738,354, Dec. 3, 1929.—The invention relates to 
mechanism for cutting (or perforating) a web and feeding the 
partially or completely severed sheets to folding mechanism. It 
is particularly adapted for use in conjunction with a sheet inter- 
folding machine. The essential features consist in driving the 
paper feeding and cutting rolls in synchronism with the folding 
device at whatever speed the latter is run, and in using suction 
on the cutting roll and the intermediate roll between the cutting 
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and folding rolls to hold the severed (or partially severed) 
sheets and feed them through the machine.—A.P.-C. 

Clamping Mechanism for Paper-Cutting Machine. Charles 
Seybold assignor to The Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. U. S. Pat. 1,- 
729,688, Oct. 1, 1929.—The invention relates to power cutters in 
which the clamp is actuated by direct spring pressure from the 
main driving mechanism without the intervention of any friction 
clutch mechanism to hold the clamp when the maximum pressure 
has been attained. It provides various improvements in the ar- 
rangement and construction of the clamping mechanism embodying 
the principles of Seybold’s U. S. pat. 1,575,649 of March 9, 1926, 
particularly advantageous for large. cutters—A.P.-C, 

Arrangement for the Fastening.of Knives of Multiple Curves 
on Their Shaft. Karl Rud. D.R.P. 484,624, August 8, 1928.— 
J. Fa. 


Arrangement for the Cutting of Board for Book Covers. Au- 
gust Kolbus, Rahden, Germany. D.R.P. 482,741, January 7, 1927. 
—The device works in such a manner, that the board cut length- 
wise is changed by an impact through a lever rod guiding a coup- 
ling which is connected to a diagonally moving arrangement which 
leads the cut sheet immediately to the second circular knife —J.F.O. 

Device for Directing Rolls of Paper or Sheets. Firma Otto 
Philipp, Berlin. D.R.P. 483,673, January 20, 1929.—It is a nuisance 
that the part which is separated from a paper roll, immediately 
returns to its rolled up form. The purpose of the invention is to 
draw the rolled-up material over two edges placed close together, 
whereby the tension is completely taken up by this double stretch- 
ing.—J.F.O. 

Embossing Paper. J. Kleinewefers Sohne. Eng. pat. 315,- 
669.—Designs are stamped on bands of paper by passing the 
material between a heated engraved cylinder and a counter pressure 
element together with a band of elastic material such as felt, which 
permits of a wider band of material being stamped. The band 
of elastic material is situated between the paper and the counter- 
pressure element, which may consist of a fixed heated block suit- 
ably shaped, and endless band, or a cylinder.—A.P.-C. 

Process for Glazing Paper. I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesell- 
schaft. Belg. pat. 360,016, May 31, 1929.—The paper is coated with 
molten hydrocarbons, resins or waxes, and is then passed over 
a surface heated above the melting-point of the coating the excess 
of the latter being removed by means of a flexible scraper.—A.P.-C. 

Paper and Cardboard Cutting Machine. Karl Stegmann as- 
signor to John-Werk Grafische Maschinen-Aktiengesellschaft. U. 
S. pat. 1,745,958, Feb. 4, 1920—The pile of paper to be cut is 
placed on a thin supporting plate having a rough upper surface. 
The inner end of the plate is angularly secured to an upright, mov- 
able, trueing and supporting stop, so that the plate is parallel with 
and rests on the table and is movable with the stop—A.P.-C. 

Multiple Winder for Small Printed Rolls. R. A. J. A. Henon. 
Fr. pat. 667,204, Jan. 10, 1929.—In order to prevent “flapping” of 
the sheet between the printing press and winding mandrels, a 
floating roll is provided, which is connected to a damper to pre- 
vent any rapid oscillations. The mandrels are driven through fric- 
tion disks to ensure uniform tension of the sheet at all the re- 
wound rolls.—A.P.-C. 

Notes on Transverse Cutters. A Lambrette. Papeterie 51, 
1414-1421 (Dec. 25, 1929); 52, 17-22 (Jan. 10), 130-134 (Jan. 25, 
1930).—A discussion of the construction of various types of cut- 
ters for different grades of paper or board.—A.P.-C. 

Doctor With Flexible Knife for Removing Liquids or 
Fibrous Materials Which Are Carried on the Rolls of a Paper 
Machine or Similar Apparatus. Vickerys Ltd., London. D. R. P. 
483,036, March 19, 1927.—A water-proof packing is provided be- 
tween the knife and its holder which prevents the liquid or fibrous 
material which collects on the top side from passing through to 
its under side. J.F.O. 


News Print Paper 


Making News Print Paper. R. S. Kellogg. News Print 
Service Bureau, New York. Purp Paper Macazine Can. 29, 
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209-214 (Feb. 6, 1930); Paper Trave J. 90, No. 9, 35-39 (Feb. 
27, 1930).—An address outlining possible economies which might 
be effected in the manufacture of news print as a result of scientific 
control and research, dealing in turn with wood, groundwood, 
sulphite, paper, steam, labor and repairs.—A.P.-C. : 
Writing Paper 

Non-Glare Writing Paper. Wellington G. Reynolds. U. S. 
pat. 1,721,576, July 23, 1929.—Calendered paper suitable for use 
with a pen carries a filler and coloring comprising, together with 
sulphite stock, Auramine 00 and soluble blue in small proportions. 
—A.P.-C. 

Boards 


Manufacture of Impregnated Pasteboard Articles. M. P. Otto. 
Eng. pat. 315,296, Dec. 11, 1928.—Pasteboard articles which have 
been impregnated with drying oils are exposed to an atmosphere 
of ozonized air at the ordinary temperature to harden the oil. 
By thus avoiding drying at high temperatures the hygrometric 
condition of the cellulose is substantially undisturbed and the 
article is not subject to subsequent curling and distortion —A.P.-C. 

Arrangement for the Manufacture of One Sided Finish, on 
Board, Carton and Paper Machines. Franz Friedsam, Freiheit 
Czechoslovakia. D.R.P. 483,488, Feb. 18, 1928.—The moistening 
of the paper to be finished is carried out by moistening the fin- 
ishing felt. Closely under a felt roll or rubber roll, a light revolv- 
ing cooling roll is arranged around which the finishing felt is led 
with its side lying toward the roll coming in contact with the 
paper sheet. Before the finishing felt runs on the cooling roll, 
it is moistened on its inner side and pressed out by means of a roll 
serving as pressure and stretch roll.—J.F.O. 

Resin-Impregnated Lined Cardboard and Process of Manu- 
facture. The Agasote Millboard Co. Fr. pat. 663,137—A por- 
ous board impregnated with a high melting-point resin, such as red 
acaroid gum is compressed at a temperature sufficiently high to 
melt the resin, thus forming a hard, dense board. The board is 
then faced on one or both sides with several sheets of paper im- 
pregnated with a solution of synthetic resin, placed in a press be- 
tween two sheets of the original porous board and pressed at a 
sufficiently high temperature to convert the synthetic resin into 
its insoluble and infusible form. The outer layers of porous im- 
pregnated board are at the same time converted into dense, hard 
board, which may in its turn be used for making faced board. 
—A.P.-C. 


Cereal-Straw Fiber for Making Thick Sheets Suitable for Use 
as Insulating Board. Edward S. Sheperd assignor to Albert D. 
Stewart. U. S. pat. 1,728,258, Sept. 17, 1929.—Cereal-straw fibers 
are cooked with water to loosen the gum-like material while regu- 
lating the quantity of water used to prevent use of such an ex- 
cess of water as would soften the fibers sufficiently to render them 
slimy and slow; the fibers are then dried to remove substantially 
all the water and such associated substances as will be carried off 
with it, the dried fibers are subjected to a tearing action to reduce 
the cross sectional width of the individualized fibers while pre- 
serving their greatest possible length; they are then incorporated 
with water and subjected to a beating action which is regulated 
to give the greatest possible brushing action and to preserve the 
length of the fibers; the fibers are then subjected to a further 
cleansing to remove residual gum-like substances, etc—A.P.-C. 

Multi-Ply Paper Board. Levis M. Booth. U. S. pat. 1,729,992, 
Oct. 1, 1929.—In the manufacture of multi-ply paper board in which 
one or more of the liner plies are sized, acid material such as 
aluminum sulphate is added to such of the filler stock as it sup- 
plied to the filler vat which is next to the liner prior to the de- 
livery of the stock to the vat—A.P.-C 

Method of Making Straw Board. Edward B. Weston and G. 
Clark assignors to Weston Paper and Mfg. Co. U. S. Pat. 1,740,- 
132, Dec. 17, 1929.—In making straw board for corrugating, from 
lime and caustic soda straw, the batches are separately cooked be- 
fore mixing, in order to produce a composite pulp which will give 
up its water readily and form tough flexible sheets—A.P.-C. 
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Laminated Fibrous Sheet. Max Kliefoth assignor to C. F. 
Burgess Laboratories, Inc., U. S. pat. 1,737,285, Nov. 26, 1929.—A 
moist sheet formed in the usual way on a cylinder machine, is 
pressed and deposited on a belt conveyor traveling at right angles 
to the direction of the sheet, thus forming a series of overlap- 
ping superposed folds. It is then pressed and dried, and the result- 
ing sheet is trimmed and cut. In order to reduce to a minimum 
the distortion caused by the relative angular movement of the moist 
sheet and of the conveyor on which it is deposited, the sheet is 
divided into strips not over 8 inches wide prior to depositing it on 
the conveyor.—A.P.-C. 

Board Making. Fritz Hoyer. Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabri- 
kation 60, No. 46: 1437 (1929).—The mill process is described 
along with its economic conditions.—J.F.O. 


Coated and Processed Papers 

Machine for Drying Coated Paper. Carle J. Merrill, U. S. 
pat. 1,737,015, Nov. 26, 1929.—Double-coated paper is passed be- 
tween two horizontal hot-air chambers, preferably about 125 feet 
long, provided with nozzles to deliver hot air both underneath and 
above the sheet, so as to support or “float” it out of contact with 
any parts of the machine until the coating has set sufficiently. The 
nozzles delivering air to the under surface are directed vertically 
upwards in the center of the sheet, and are progressively inclined 
outwards on either side. The object of this arrangement is to 
correct any tendency of the web to move sideways out of its 
proper path. Extending along each side of the lower hot-air 
chambers in a series of baffle plates or “curbs” which confine the 
air sufficiently to prevent it from escaping horizontally under the 
sheet, but is at a sufficient distance from the edge of the sheet to 
permit the upward and outward escape of the air. The curbs are 
hinged along their lower edge so that their angular position can 
be adjusted. They are mounted so that they can also be moved 
bodily sideways, towards or away from the edge of the web, so 
as to provide for various widths of web.—A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Carbon Papers and the Like. J. Y. Johnson 
from I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. Eng. pat. 321,538, 
Oct. 29, 1928—Improved results are obtained in the preparation 
of carbon papers if the oils which are normally used as softeners 
are partly or wholly replaced by suitable liquid or low-meltirg aro- 
matic or hydroaromatic substances such as aryl phosphates, methyl- 
diphenylamine, phthalic acid esters or ethylene glycol, monoalkyl 
ethers, etc.—A.P.-C- 


Coating Machine. Lynn B. Case assignor to John Waldron 
Corp. U. S. pat. 1,747,104 Feb. 11, 1930.—The paper to be coated is 
delivered on to a suitable conveyor, which passes over an arched 
table. The coating is applied near the receiving end of the table 
and is evenly distributed by meams of brushes or similar devices 
as the paper passes over the arched table. The conveyor is driven 
by the roll around which it passes at the delivery end of the 
table, and the web is drawn through the machine by means of a 
suitable “gripping means” driven in synchronism with the con- 
veyor. The table can be lowered away from the brushes, etc., to 


permit of removing the conveyor without disturbing the brushes. 
—A.P.-C. 


Coating Compositions Containing Vegetable Oils. G. E. 
Scharff and Nobel’s Explosives Co., Ltd. Eng. pat. 311,786, Nov. 
17, 1927.—Vegetable oil used as an ingredient of plastic composi- 

-tions for coating paper is prevented from becoming rancid by 
addition of a mixture of a metallic sulphide such as tin sulphide 
with zinc oxide or magnesia. Mention is also made of the use 
of lead or zinc sulphide—A.P.-C. 

Smoothing and Coating Paper. I. G.\Farbenindustrie Aktien- 
gesellschaft. Eng. pat. 310,340, April 23, 1928—Paper is coated 
with a melted hydrocarbon material, wax or resin (or mixture of 
such substances) and passed over a heated support while removing 
excess coating material with a flexible scraper—A.P.-C. 

Coating Paper. Donald B. Bradner assignor to The Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,733,524, Oct. 29, 1929—A web 
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or sheet of paper is treated with an aqueous slurry containing 
raw starch and a pigment, and is heated sufficiently, without sub- 
stantial drying, to gelatinize the starch, and the coated paper is 
then dried and finished —A.P.-C. 


Stencil Sheet Coating Composition. Shinjiro Horii. U. S. 
pat. 1,729,072, Sept. 24, 1929—Quince oil is used as a softening 
agent with esters of polysaccharides such as cellulose nitrate and 
other ingredients——A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Waxed Paper. Joseph Rossman. U. S. Patent 
Office, Washington, D. C. Paper Trade J. 90, No. 5, 56-65 (Jan. 
30, 1930).—A survey of United States patents relating to the 
making of waxed papers, comprising abstracts of 135 patents is- 
sued Feb. 20, 1866 to May 7, 1929.—A. P.-C. 

Carbon Papers. M. Bandli. Eng. pat. 307,714, Oct. 11, 1927.— 
Coatings for the manufacture of carbon paper comprise solutions 
of cellulose derivatives, such as cellulose acetate and softening 
agents such as asphalt, tricresyl phosphate or “the usual” waxes, 
resins, oils or fatty acids and coloring matter.—A.P.-C. 

Technology of Carbon Paper. D. C. M. G. I. P. Papeterie 51, 
1422-1426 (Dec. 25, 1929).—A brief description of the properties re- 
quired of carbon paper together with practical directions for its 
manufacture.—A.P.-C. 

Carbon Papers. Firm of G. Wagner. Eng. pat. 307,435, March 
7, 1928.—A composition for making carbon papers comprises a so- 
lution, in a volatile solvent, of natural or artificial rubber, gutta- 
percha, balata or their isomers, natural or artificial resins, esters of 
the like or mixtures of these, together with coloring matter such as 
a suitable pigment lake. Softening agents, vulcanizing agents, ac- 
celerators, etc., may also be added.—A.P.-C. 

Base Paper for Photographic Uses. L. Friedlander. Belg. 
pat. 359,799, May 31, 1929.—The stock is intimately mixed with 
very finely pulverized material, which is insoluble, or only slightly 
soluble, in water such as baryta, chalk, or similar substances.— 
A.P.-C. . 

Carbon Paper. Gunther and Wagner. Belg. pat. 358,622, 
April 30, 1929.—Paper is coated with a mixture of natural or 
artificial rubber, coloring matter and vulcanizing agents, and heated 
to high temperature if necessary.—A.P.-C. 

Ornamental Paper. John MacLaurin. U. S. pat. 1,724,672, 
Aug. 13, 1929.—Paper is coated with a solution of mannitol, al- 
lowed to dry and the drying is controlled by a hygroscopic agent 
such as glycerol and gum tragacanth which is used in the solu- 
tion, so that the greater part of the coating will be converted into 
flake-like crystals —A.P.-C. 


Grease Proof and Parchment Papers 


Parchment Paper. W. Harrison and British Vegetable Parch- 
ment Mills, Ltd. Eng. pat. 307,108, Dec. 3, 1927——Thin paper of 
good strength and free from pin holes and porous spots is obtained 
by blending rag pulp or wood pulp and pulp from graminaceous 
fibers, such as esparto, straw or bamboo fiber, freed from lignin, 
in proportion up to 25% to 75%, respectively, forming the mixture 
into paper and parchmentizing with sulphuric acid. Less than the 
usual beating is employed.—A.P.-C. 

Softening Parchment Paper. Kurt H. Meyer, Johannes Miil- 
ler and Ulrich Hoffman assignors to I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktien- 
zesellschaft. U. S. pat. 1,731,679, Oct. 15, 1929.—Sorbitol is used 
in solution with water, glycerin, glycol, sodium lactate, calcium 
acetate, calcium chloride, sodium chloride, etc., ‘in various mix- 
tures.—A.P.-C, 

Vegetable Parchment. William Harrison and British Vege- 
table Parchment Mills, Ltd. Fr. pat. 664,833—Instead of using 
a pure sulphite base paper for the sulphuric acid treatment, a 
paper containing up to 75% of lignin-free pulp obtained from gra- 
mineous plants (preferably esparto). It is claimed this gives a 
stronger and more uniform sheet, free from pin-holes—A.P.-C. 

Parchment Paper and Its Manufacture. Anon. Moniteur 
Papeterie Belge 9, 605-609 (Oct. 1929) —A brief description of 
the process used in the manufacture of various kinds and grades 
of parchment papers.—A.P.-C. 
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Method of and Apparatus for Finishing Glassine Paper. Paul 
W. Bidwell assignor to B. F. Perkins and Son, Inc. U. S. pat. 1,- 
739,572, Dec. 17, 1929.—Glassine paper is made by finishing sub- 
stantially opaque paper so that it becomes transparent and has a 
polished surface. This is obtained by passing between a hollow, 
heated, metal roll and a cooled, fiber-covered roll.—A.P.-C. 

Oil- and Grease-Proof Paper or Board. Albert L. Clapp. U.S. 
pat. 1,741,556, Dec. 31, 1929.—Webs of liner paper and paper filled 
with a material such as asbestos and lime capable of reacting with 
sodium silicate to produce a hardening compound are united while 
wet, the composition web is dried, and the filled web is treated 
with sodium silicate sufficient to penetrate to the other web and 
thus firmly bind the two webs with the hardening compound; the 
material is formed into the desired shape and allowed to set and 
harden.—A.P.-C. 

Vulcanizing Fibers. I. G. Farbenindustrie-Aktiengesellschaft. 
Eng. pat. 312,998, June 4, 1928.—In vulcanizing fibers, parchmentiz- 
ing paper, or like operations, in a continuous process, the action 
of the sulphuric acid used is retarded by adding to the bath a solu- 
ble salt such as magnesium sulphate or ammonium sulphate and an 
organic substance not destroyed by the acid such as urea or the 
artificial tanning agent described in Ger. pat. 262,558.—A.P.-C. 

Asphalt Paper and Similar Products. N. V. de Bataafsche 
Petroleum Maatjschappij. Eng. pat. 312,909, June 2, 1928.—In order 
to produce a moisture. proof material in the manufacture of as- 
phalt paper, the viscosity of the bituminous material is reduced 
during some stage of the manufacture, as by the addition of 
paraffin, naphthalene or resin, or by heating to an unusually high 
temperature (200° to 225°C) preferably in the absence of air or 
other gases which might oxidize the cellulose. The heating may 
be effected during calendering and the process may be used when 
the bituminous composition is secured to the paper-fiber mass by 
resin and alum.—A.P.-C. 

Transparent Sheet Material. J. Chamberlain and H. Periam. 
Eng. pat. 323,302, Oct. 30, 1928—Glazed transparent paper (glas- 
sine) is impregnated with a solution of castor oil in benzene, dried, 
again impregnated with a solution of shellac or a synthetic resin, 
and finally dried—A.P.-C. 


Building and Roofing Papers 


Method of Impregnating Felt. Karl H. Schutte. U. S. pat. 
1,736,633, Nov. 19, 1929.—The felt is passed over a suction roll 
while being sprayed with the impregnating material, and is then 
passed through a tank containing the impregnating material. 
—A.P.-C. ‘ 


Future Possibilities in Roofing Felt Manufacture. K. B. 
Howell, Paper Trade J. 89, No. 19, 64-66 (Nov 7, 1929)—A dis- 
cussion of the process of manufacturing roofing felt, pointing out 
features of roofing plant operation which appear capable of further 
improvements. The article deals more particularly with the re- 
duction of rags, reducing variations in weight and caliper, dry- 
ing, possible costs of roofing (as opposed to dry felt which is 
subsequently saturated) is described. A survey is given of United 
States patents on the use of asphalt in paper making, comprising 
abstracts of 45 patents issued from 1890 to 1929.—A.P.-C. 


Asphalt Emulsions in Paper Making. Joseph Rossman. 
Patent Office, Washington, D. C. PAper Trane J. 89, No. 21, 53-56 
(Nov. 21, 1929).—The process of making asphalt-impregnated 
roofing (as opposed to dry felt which is subsequently saturated) 
is described. A survey is given of United States patents on the 
use of asphalt in paper.making, comprising abstracts of 45 patents 
issued from 1890 to 1929.—A.P.-C. 


Multi-Ply Felted Waterproof Material. Lester Kirschbraun. 
U. S. pats. 1,725,645, 1,725,646 and 1,725,647, Aug. 20, 1929.— 
No. 1,725,645—Plies of fiber of different characters carry a 
coalesced film of bituminous material such as asphalt containing 
also an emulsifying agent, e.g., clay, extending through each ply, 
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and are united and’ simultaneously felted during the forming 
operation. No. 1,725,646 specifies a floor-covering material of 
similar character with an outer ply substantially free from pitchy 
saturating material but saturated with china-wood oil or other 
suitable oily material and provided with coloring material and 
with a design. No. 1,725,647 relates to generally similar products 
made of felted fibrous material which has been treated while in 
an aqueous dispersion with a waterproofing binder such as asphalt 
which forms a continuous film coating on the fibers——A, P.-C. 

Process and Apparatus for the Manufacture of Surfaced Roof- 
ing. Albert C. Fischer assignor to The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 
U. S. pat. 1,730,065, Oct. 1, 1929—The primary object of the 
invention is to prepare roofing materials,or wallboard in bas- 
relief. This is obtained by impregnating a roofing felt in the 
usual manner, applying a water-proofing coating, placing suitably 
cut-out designs (preferably of impregnated roofing felt) on the 
sheet and pressing them together. Numerous possible variations 
of the process are indicated —A. P.-C. 


Tissues 


Apparatus for Surfacing Paper for Towels. J. M. W. Kitchen. 
U. S. pat. 1,734,297, Nov. 5, 1929—The stretching of towels made 
of crimped or creped paper is avoided by using a calendered, 
smooth, dry, hard-surfaced tissue, and forming ridges, bosses and 
concavities, but leaving smooth-surface lines of paper running 
in cross directions. The paper is moistened and pressed by 
means of soft rolls on to a traveling wire having the proper weave 
and mesh, and is dried by means of hot air while still on the 
wire. The rolls are preferably built up of alternating cardhoard 
and felt disks, the latter being .of somewhat larger diameter 
—A. P.-C. 

Method of Making Fast-Colored Crepe Paper. Galen H. Say- 
ler assignor to The Dennison Mfg. Co. U. S. pat. 1,732,540, 
Oct. 22, 1929.—A non-bleeding colored crepe paper is made by 
treating a sheet of paper with auramine and rhodomine 6GDN 
or other such dye solution and a fixing reagent such as “Katanol- 
O” and then creping the paper. An arrangement of the apparatus 
is described.—A, P.-C. 

Crepe Paper and Cellulose Wadding. H Postl. Wochen- 
blatt fur Papierfabrikation 60, No. 44: 1366 (1929).—The be- 
ginning of the crepe paper industry is related as well as the 
present manufacture of the various grades of crepe paper and 
wadding.—J. F. O. 


Special Papers 


Manufacture of Blotting Paper. H. Postl. Zellstoff und 
Papier, 9, No. 11, 757 (1929).—The qualities of the raw materials 
used are discussed in reference to the various grades of blotting 
paper to be made. The manufacture of the different grades is 
then related, the purity of the product and the quick beating in 
the beaters equipped with bronze knives. In conclusion, the 
properties of the blotting paper are given as well as the tests 
necessary to determine its quality and fitness—J. F. O. 

Document Paper. Theodore J. Snyder assignor to Snyder 
Document Protection Co. U. S. pat. 1,727,921, Sept. 10, 1929.— 
The paper comprises a body portion of sufficient absorbent texture 
to permit ink quickly to diffuse through it, and a substantially 
non-absorbent casein coating on at least one face of the body 
portion, the casein coating being sufficiently weak in texture to 
be easily ruptured throughout its thickness by a writing imple- 
ment in the normal operation writing on the document.—A. P.-C. 

Waterproofing Paper. Abelardo F. Campa. U. S. pat. 1,731,- 
969, Oct. 15, 1929—Paper is saturated with a liquid petroleum, 
and after pressing out the excess the paper is passed once or 
more through a mixture formed from gumlac, alcohol, glycerin 
and distilled water. The paper thus treated is suitable for lining 
containers.—A. P.-C. 

Moth-Proof Felt. Papier-Fabrikant 27, No. 42, 655 (Oct. 20, 
1929).—The moth-proof felt is of great importance to the paper 
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maker. The process used is not like others which consist of 
sprinkling powder flakes, etc., but of impregnating the felt in a 
special solution. A leading Austrian felt maker has been making 
moth-proof felt for the past year and all results obtained have 
been very successful, the felt also coming up to all expectations. 
The latest development in this Eulan felt is that the felt can 
now be washed without removing the substance which renders 
the felt moth-proof. Dr. Stirn, in charge of the textile research 
institute for wool of the technical university in Aache states 
that there is absolutely no change whatever in any of the prop- 
erties of the wool after the Eulan treatment, and that the treat- 
ment renders the felt moth-proof.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Waterproof Material with a 
Flat or Corrugated Surface, Which is Composed of Two Outer 
Layers of Felt, Paper or Board, and one Middle Layer of 
Threads, Bands, Wire, Tissues or Plaited Material. Otto 
Engel, Kassel. D.R.P. 483,735, May 27, 1926.—The invention 
consists in combining the ‘middle layer with the inner sur- 
face or one or bcth outer layers with the aid of a tar, asphalt 
and rosin mixture. After drying the felt, paper or board, it 
is water-proofed with a suitable material such as tar, rosin, 
pitch or asphalt.—J. F. O. 

Paper with Easily Removable Printing Colors. Schering- 
Kahlbaum. Austrian pat. 114,025, March 15, 1929.—The process 
consists in improving the printing color from pyrolusite (MnO.) 
which is mixed with a fat soluble blue in a yield weight of not 
over 80 grams per 100 cubic centimeters.—J. F. O. 

Process for the Manufacture of Paper of Determined Thick- 
ness. Freiberger Papierfabrik zu Weissenhorn. D. R. P. 438,- 
482, Feb. 29, 1928.—The paper produced on the paper machine is 
pressed between calibrated rolls with square cornered openings. 
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Process and Arrangement for the Covering of Sheets of Paper 
with Metal Foil in Which the Paper, Provided with a Sticky 
layer, is led by a Carrier Band to the Sheets of Metal Foil. 
Wilhelm Simon in Nurnberg. D.R.P. 483,037, July 5, 1927.—The 
most essential part of the invention is that the metal foil is drawn 
singly over the foil stamp and is here periodically taken up with 
a feed belt provided with a holding device. The foil sheet easily 
sticks to the inverted side of the paper and it is carried on further 
by the moving paper while the feeding band continues empty. 
—J. F. O. 


Process for the Manufacture of Isolating Paper. Felton & 
Guilleaume Carlswerke A.G. in Cologne-Mulheim, Germany. 
Austrian pat. 114,454—The isolating paper is wholly or partially 
made from colloidal cellulose, which is obtained by dissolving 
cellulose in sulphuric acid and subsequent precipitation—J. F. O. 

Isolation and Construction Material and Its Manufacture. H. 
C. Ingeberg and A. Vesterlid in Trondhjem. Norwegian pat. 
45,964, Dec. 14, 1927——The material is composed of a mixture of 
from 1 to 50 per cent defibred cellulose and 50 to 100 per cent 
straw or hay mechanical defibred in the beater or Kollergang. 
—J. F. O. 

Paper Manufacture. Arthur L. Kennedy assignor to Plastic, 
Inc. U. S. pat. 1,730,009, Oct. 1, 1929--To 454 g. of cotton rag 
fiber thoroughly pulped add 22 g. of kelp containing both algin 
and algulose reduced to aqueous solution by incorporation of 
2 g. of caustic soda dissolved in 25 cc. of water. Mix to produce 
a homogeneous mass. Add 16 g. of zinc sulphate dissolved in 
200 cc. of water to act as precipitant. Wash the mass until the 
wash water shows the presence of no sulphates. Paper made 
from this mass is flexible, with increased resistance to electricity, 
heat, cold, oils, and moisture—A. P.-C. 

Impregnated Paper Hood Caps for Milk Bottles, Etc. Carle- 
ton Ellis. \U. S. pats. 1,731,194 and 1,731,195, Oct. 8, 1929.— 
No. 1.731,194—A single-ply skirted paper cap is made from paper 
stock containing a- considerable proportion of groundwood, and 
carries a binder of a quick-setting wax such as a wax and resin 
mixture. No. 1,731,195 also relates to skirted caps hot-crimped 
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around the bottle rim and carrying a fusible material such as 
a wax and resin mixture, which gives sufficient adherence to 
the bottle for ordinary handling while permitting ready removal 
—A, P.-C, 

Manufacture of Filter Paper. B. S. Proper and J. B. Green, 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 92, 1466, 1468 (Oct. 25, 1929); Paper 
Trade J. 89, No. 24, 68 (Dec. 12, 1929).—A brief description of 
the manufacture of filter paper—A. P.-C. 


Composite Sheeting and Method of Making. George A. 
Richter assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,748,998, March 4, 
1930.—A reinforced pulp web is made by progressively passing 
wire screening about a cylinder mold rotating in a pulp suspen- 
sion to deposit a layer of pulp on one side of the screening, pro- 
gressively passing it about a second cylinder mold to deposit a 
layer of pulp on the other side of the screening, and drying the 
resulting composite web.—A. P.-C. 

Absorbent Paper. G. L. Schwartz and F. H. McCormick as- 
signors to E. I. DuPont de Nemours and Co. Eng. pat. 313,085, 
June 6, 1928.—Pulp for absorbent paper suitable for impregnating 
with compositions containing resins, pyroxylin, rubber, etc., is 
prepared by treating the pulp (which may be mechanical wood 
pulp, kraft, jute, soda pulp, rope sulphite or linen) with a swelling 
agent such as caustic alkali, sulphuric acid, zinc chloride, a 
thiocyanate, ferric chloride or a cuprammonium solution having 
the effect of kinking or curling the cellulose fibers, and then wash- 
ing out the swelling agent—A. P.-C. 

Paper for Writing or Drawing by Electrolytic Action. R. 
Horn. Eng. pat. 315,561, June 14, 1928.—Paper for use with .re- 
cording electric currents, etc. is prepared by impregnating an 
absorbent paper with an aqueous or alcoholic neutral or alkaline 
solution of an organic substance which, on passage of an electric 
current with an anode of silver, copper, lead, iron, nickel, alum- 
inum or an alloy of these metals with each other or with zinc 
or tin produces a slightly soluble organic metal compound or a 
lake, or with an insoluble anode or one rendered passive produces, 
by oxidation, sparingly soluble pigments. The use of dimethyl- 
glyoxime with a nickel anode and other examples is described. 
—A. P.-C. 

Waterproofing Paper Cartridge Shells. Stanley L. Willis and 
Watson H. Woodford assignors to Remington Arms Co. U. S. 
pat. 1,738,628, Dec. 10, 1929—Chinese wood oil is used with a 
dryer of manganese resinate and lead oxide digested in carbon 
tetrachloride.—A, P.-C. 

Reinforced Paper. Ludwig Wemmel. Fr. pat. 661,865.—Suit- 
able threads (such as flax, hemp, etc.) are incorporated into the 
sheet as it is being formed on the paper machine wire, by un- 
winding the threads from bobbins mounted above the wire near 
the breast roll—A. P.-C. 

Impregnating Fibrous Materials with Pitch or other Sub- 
stances. Howard Parker assignor to Brown Co. U. S. pat. 1,- 
738,794, Dec. 10, 1929.—The material e.g., cellulose pulp for mak- 
ing underground electric conduits, is immersed in the heated 
saturating medium and gases present are permitted to escape, 
the pressure is then raised above atmospheric pressure, reduced 
and then increased again, reduced to atmospheric pressure, and 
the material is allowed to cool in the air—A. P.-C. 

Waterproofing Cellulose. Fernando S. Vivas assignor to In- 
ternational Fireproof Products Corp. U. S. pat. 1,738,976, Dec. 
10, 1929.—Material such as wallboard is impregnated with boric 
acid, borax, ammonium sulphate and sodium tungstate, and is 
then treated with calcium chloride.—A. P.-C. 

Method of Making Waterproof Paper Board. Edmund Bache 
assignor to Waldorf Paper Products Co. U. S. pat. 1,735,030, 
Nov. 12, 1929.—After forming an unimpregnated portion of the 
board there is applied to its interior surface an emulsified water- 
proof material, such as asphalt with water and soap, without 
admixture of fibrous stock, the emulsion is then broken down, 
without the application of heat (suitably by spraying with a 
solution of aluminum sulphate, ferric chloride of calcium chloride) 
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to deposit the waterproofing material upon the fibers in sub- 
stantially natural state, and the sheet is subsequently dried.— 
A. P.-C. 

Applying Staining Solutions to Paper Webs, and other Treat- 
ments of Various Sheet Materials. I. G. Farbenindustrie 
Aktiengesellschaft. Eng. pat. 310,135, Feb. 27, 1928—Sheet ma- 
terials are passed over boxes with orifices in their top and which 
contain treating liquids or gases. The apparatus may be used 
for retaining paper, coating tin foil with adhesive, treating moist 
paper webs containing potassium ferricyanide with a solution of 
iron, chloride, treating paper containing methyl violet with tannin 
solution, or treating paper with fireproofing agents, etc.—A. P.-C. 

Treatment of Paper Stock. Donald K. Pattiulo and James H. 
MacMahon assignors to Mathieson Alkali Works. U. S. pat. 
1,737,330, Nov. 26, 1929.—Stock from which paper is to be pro- 
duced is treated with chlorine to effect sterilization of the stock 
and to remove slime, and, without washing, it is made into 
paper.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Hood Cap for Milk Bottles, Etc. Carleton Ellis as- 
signor to Ellis-Foster Co. U. S. pats. 1,730,563 and 1,730,564, 
Oct. 8, 1929.—No. 1,730,563—The material is treated with a 
magnesium stearate composition or other water-resistant binder 
containing an insoluble soap and substantially free from water- 
soluble soap. No. 1,730,564 specifies a hood cap of stiff paper 
crimped over the top of the bottle and impregnated with a mix- 
ture of rosin, paraffin and carnauba wax or other binding com- 
position, which, on undue rise in temperature, loses its binding 
character, permits separation of the cap from the bead of the 
bottle top and thus serves as an indicator of the bottle and 
contents having been exposed to temperatures above those suitable 
for keeping milk and cream in good condition.—A. P.-C. 

Felted Water-Resistant Sheet Material, Lester Kirschbraun. 
U. S. pat. 1,722,431, July 30, 1929.—A binder such as clay paste, as- 
phalt or tar is added in its adhesive state to an aqueous fibrous pulp 
including cellulosic colloid material such as corn-stalk pulp; and 


~dispersion is effected to produce a substantially non-sticky stock 


which is felted, and evaporation of water present then ensues to 
cause the binder to hold the fibers together by its adhesive action. 
—A.P.-C. 

Apparatus for Making Paper. Lester Kirschbraun. U. S. Pat 
1,722,432, July 30, 1929—The paper is made on a multiple-cylinder 
machine, and means are provided to apply a suitable liquid-repellant 
layer between some of the plies. Means are provided for varying 
the tenion imposed on the portion of the sheet on one side of the 
liquid-repellant layer relative to the tension maintained on the 
portion of the sheet on the other side of the liquid-repellant 
layer.—A.P.-C. 

Waterproofed Felted Sheet Material. Lester Kirschbraun. 
U. S. pat. 1,722,434, July 30, 1929.—An aqueous fibrous stock is 
mixed with a dispersion containing asphalt or a similar heat- 
liquefiable water-proofing material in an aqueous medium, and the 
proportion of the materials are so regulated as to produce a sheet 
incompletely saturated with the waterproofing material but the 
latter substantially uniformly distributed in the form of coalesced 
films about the fibers. The stock is sheeted and dried.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Material for Bottle Hood Caps. Wilbur L. Wright as- 
signor to Oswego Falls Corp. U. S. pat. 1,737,709, Sept. 17, 1929. 
—Single-ply paper material hood caps carry a non-fouling binder 
comprising a high melting-point, quick-setting ingredient, non- 
adhesive on glass, such as carnauba wax, and an adhesive agent 
such as paraffin in smaller proportion.—A.P.-C. 

Waterproofing Paper Sacks, Etc. A. Holter. Eng. pat. 307,- 
005, March 1, 1928.—The use of various waterproofing agents is 
described, e. g., a solution of glue and soap may be treated with 
alum before use, or other substances forming insoluble reaction 
products may be used as may also paraffin, tar, oils, etc—A.P.-C. 

Waterproof Paper. Lester Kirschbraun. U. S. pat. 1,723,- 
355, Aug. 6, 1929.—A non-adhesive matrix such as colloidal clay 
is formed in an aqueous vehicle with a waterproof adhesive pitchy 
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binder, the particles of which are sufficiently finely dispersed that 
they will pass through a 200-mesh screen; this matrix is mixed 
with fibrous pulp, and the mixture is formed into sheets.—A.P.-C. 

Photographic Papers. F. Ahrle. Eng. pat. 317,173.—Printing 
paper for producing prints having a metallic sheen effect is manu- 
factured by rolling tin-foil with a suitable agglutinant, e. g., starch 
and caustic soda mixed with Venetian turpentine, on to paper in 
endless webs and coating the backed tin-foil with sensitive emul- 
sion. The tin-foil may be colored and glossy or dull and is prefer- 
ably coated with a varnish comprising gelatine or glue and 
chrome alum. The paper may also be impregnated with varnish 
either before or after rolling—A.P.-C. 

Composition for Waterproofing and Greaseproofing Paper. 
Aaron Ruderman. U. S. pat. 1,723,581, Aug. 6, 1929.—Rubber 
latex is used with starch in a jelled state, sodium carbonate, so- 
dium polysulphide or other soluble metal polysulphide and for- 
maldehyde.—A.P.-C. 

Apparatus for Forming a Deckle Edge on Paper Sheets or 
Cards. Henry C. Thomas. U. S. pat. 1,733,921, Oct. 29, 1929.— 
Instead of forming a deckle edge by hand on paper sheets, it is 
formed by means of suitable cutters carried on a rotating head, 
the working face of which is formed as a very flat cone, the in- 
clination of the sides of the cone being preferably just sufficient 
to allow the cutters to pass clear of the work on its upward move- 
ment. The platform supporting the work is provided with a fac- 
ing of wood or other comparative soft material, so that the plat- 
form may practically touch the working face of the head and 
the cutters will form their own grooves in the facing —A.P.-C. 

Proofing Pasteboard, M. P. Otto. Eng. pat. 316,296.—Paste- 
board articles, such as cartridges, are impregnated with linseed or 
other drying oil, which is then oxidized by means of ozonized air 
at a moderate temperature.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Manufacture. Moisey M. Serebrianol. U. S. pat.'1,- 
724,522, Aug. 13, 1929.—Paper and paperboard are made by a pro- 
cess similar to that used in rubber manufacture by drawing the 
pulp between hot and cold rolls until the desired thickness and 
density are obtained.—A.P.-C, 

Grades of Paper Which Should be Created. A Lambrette. 
Papeterie 51, 1286-1290 (Nov. 25, 1929). —The author suggests that 
the following papers would fill long-felt needs, particularly for 
technical and engineering men, and could probably be produced at 
a reasonable cost, even though the consumption might not be 
very large; paper having low elasticity and hygroscopicity for 
sketches, diagrams and graphostatic work; graph papers water- 
marked with l-mm. and l-cm. squares; transparent cardboard; 
sensitized transparent paper; paper of absolutely uniform thickness 
for diagrams and for trueing pieces to be machined; paper for 
templets; papet for thickness gages; paper of low elasticity and 
hygroscopicity for measuring tapes; incombustible and waterproof 
paper and board; note paper suitable for tracing; white drawing 
paper with light blue squares; rain-resistant letter and drawing 
papers.—A. P.-C. 

Insulating Papers. A. R. Dunston and A. W. Muir. Paper 
Makers’ Monthly J. 67, 458-461 (Nov. 15, 1929).—A brief descrip- 
tion of the manufacture of insulating papers, together with a dis- 
cussion of the qualities required for this grade of paper.—A.P.-C. 

Mineral Fiber Paper and Its Manufacture. G. C. Marks from 
Plastic, Inc. Eng. pat. 321,537, Oct. 26, 1928—Asbestos fiber is 
formed into sheets with an insoluble metal salt of alginic acid. 
Thus, 1000 parts of wet kelp (100 parts of dry kelp) are ground 
up with 15 parts of soda ash and to this mixture sufficient 10% 
sulphuric acid is added to neutralize the alkali; the resulting co- 
agulum is washed to eliminate natural mineral salts and is then 
pressed to remove water. Of this purified kelp, 15 parts are beat- 
en with 100 parts of asbestos and 2.25 parts of sodium carbonate 
and the mixture is sheeted on an ordinary paper making machine. 
The former sheet may be supercalendered without cracking and is 
stronger and more flexible than similar paper made with vegetable 
fiber —A.P.-C. 
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Manufacture of Cigarette Paper. J. F. M. Crolard and British- 
American Tobacco Co., Ltd. Eng. pat. 322,149, April 3, 1929.—In 
order to obviaie the tendency of the paper to become discolored, 
stained or spotted after contact with tobacco, the pulp is mixed 
with a solution containing stearin and borax, the former being 
precipitated on the pulp by means of aluminum sulphate, etc., be- 
fore running off from the beater.—A.P.-C. 

Preparation of Transparent Paper. O. Brenner. French pat. 
631,282, March 2, 1927.—The paper is steeped for 12 hours in a 
1% solution of ammonia, partially dried, covered with an oil var- 
nish or polish by an immersion process, and dried. Transparent 
sheets of such paper, to be used for decorative purposes should be 
covered with a rubber-oil varnish—A.P.-C. 

Means of Preventing Boiler Scale in Steam Boilers. Hans 
Bordt, Berlin. D.R.P. 483, 492, (July 30, 1927).—The substance 
is composed of a mixture of activated carbon and a metallic 
powder of less electrochemical potential than iron. For example, 
to one cubic meter of boiler feed water of average hardness, a 
mixture of 120 grams is added composed of 60 per cent activated 
carbon and 40 per cent powdered copper.—A.P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Making Paper Free from Two- 
Sidedness. John Traquair assignor to The Mead Pulp and 
Paper Co. U. S. pat. 1,751,256, March 18, 1930.—The sheet is 
made of two plies, each formed on a travelling wire. The plies 
are removed from their respective wires by means of a suction 
roll, and are brought together with the wire sides together.— 
A.P.-C. 

Arrangement for Refining of Coarse Wood Pulp. Vaplans 
Mekaniska Verkstad A.B. Nolden, Sweden. Finnish patent 12,500, 
December 20, 1927.—A rotating drum together with a stationary 
part, so arranged that they can be pressed against each other by 
means of springs or pressure —J.F.O. 

Paper Making Apparatus. F. W. Butterworth and R. W. 
Horsbrugh. Eng. pat. 307,822, March 14, 1928.—Light-sensitive 
cells or mechanical or electro-mechanical devices are used to 
detect changes in thickness of paper during its manufacture and 
to effect automatic regulation of the machine—A.P.-C. 

Paper Machine Drive. Harland Engineering Co., Ltd., and 
F. G. Warburton. Eng. pat. 308,380, Dec. 28, 1926.—An electric 
drive is provided which ensures freedom of the felts to shrink or 
stretch at different parts of their travel while the corresponding 
points of the upper and lower felts are driven at approximately 
the same speeds.—A.P.-C. 

Paper Making Method and Machine. William H. Millspaugh 
assignor to The Paper and Textile Machinery Co. U. S. pat. 
1,739,038, Dec. 10, 1929.—A sheet is formed under the action of 
vacuum by delivering the stock directly onto a suction roll, around 
which travels an endless wire. The roll is preferably equipped 
with two suction boxes, formation of the sheet taking place on 
the main box, while the moist sheet is partially dewatered on the 
second. A second sheet is similarly formed on a second suction 
roll, which is covered with a suitable wire wrapped around the 
whole of the circumference. The two sheets are combined hy 
engaging the travelling wire of the first suction roll with a 
portion of the surface of the second roll, and placing a pressure 
box inside the second roll at this point. Compressed air and/or 
steam is blown from this box, thus combining the two webs into 
one transferring it from the second rol] to the travelling wire, 
and reducing its moisture content. If a single-ply instead of a 
duplex sheet is required, no stock is fed to the second suction 
roll, but the pressure box therein is used to reduce the moisture 
content of the sheet formed on the first suction roll—A.P.-C. 

Modern Paper Machines. G. W. Macklem, Beloit Iron Works. 
Paper Mill 53, No. 8, 126-132 (Feb. 22, 1930).—A brief description 
of the following machines recently built and installed by Beloit 
Iron Works: 142-inch fourdrinier, with speed range of 100 to 
1000 ft. per min., arranged for many different grades of paper, 
at San Rafael Paper Co., San Rafael, Mexico; two 210-inch 
fourdrinier and one 177-inch Yankee machine at the new krait 
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mill of International Paper at Mobile, Alabama; a 196-inch tissue 
paper machine at the Green Bay, Wis., mill of the Northern Paper 
Mills —A.P.-C. 

New Vacuum Forming Machine. W. H. Millspaugh. Paper 
Mill 53, No. 8, 28, 160 (Feb. 22, 1930).—A brief comparison of 
the operation of the new Millspaugh machine with that of ordi- 
nary cylinder and fourdrinier machines.—A.P.-C. 


Technical Courses to be Given Paper Workers 


Paper manufacturers throughout the United States will be 
interested in watching the effects of a cooperative movement in 
education on the part of the International Paper Company, the 
New York State Education Department, and the Board of Edu- 
cation of Corinth and Piercefield, New York, in establishing 
evening trade extension courses for workers in the paper and 
pulp industry. The courses range from elementary applied 
mathematics to advanced technical work in paper and pulp making. 

The classes meet three evenings a week. Forty lessons con- 
stitute a course. Tuition is free but a $2 registration fee is 
charged which is returned to students. having an attendance 
record of 80 per cent. 

The courses offered are of two grades, elementary and advanced. 
For those who have not graduated from the 8th grade, foundation 
courses are given in reading, writing, arithmetic, business English 
and elementary applied mathematics. Graduates of the 8th grade 
or its equivalent are allowed to register for mechanical drawing 
and blue-print reading, physics, mechanics and hydraulics, elements 
of electricity, elements of chemistry and pulp woods and pulp. 

For the school year 1931-32 a number of technical courses will 
be offered in the evening schools of these cities. The courses 
are seven in number and each will constitute 40 lessons. Pulp- 
woods and pulp will be an advanced course and will include the 
treatment, refining and bleaching of pulp. Another course will 
deal with the analysis and testing of pulp and raw material. 
Three courses will deal with paper manufacturing including 
beating and mixing, loading, sizing and coloring. An intermediate 
course in this subject will cover paper making machines, tub sized 
papers, furnishings and the manufacture of coated and treated 
papers. The advanced course in paper making will consider 
testing, mill equipment and mill organization. The remaining 
courses will be given in cost methods of the International Paper 
Company and Steam Generation and its Use. 

The teachers of special technical work are well qualified by 
long experience in pulp and paper making. A young man who thus 
attends evening school for three or four years will receive a 
good technical training in paper making. 

The New York State Department of Education is to give a 
special Evening Technical School Certificate to each student who 
completes two 40 lesson courses. A passing mark of 75 per cent 
and an attendance record of 80 per cent is required for the 
certificate. A certificate of graduation will be granted to students 
who complete four years of evening work and who have credit 
for eight courses. 


Paper Freight Rate Complaint Dismissed 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., November 20, 1930—A complaint filed some 
time ago by the Hawley Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon City, 
Ore., the St. Helens Pulp and Paper Company, St. Helens, Ore., 
and the Crown-Wilamette Paper Company, of West Linn and 
Lebanon, Ore., and Camas, Wash., with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, was dismissed November 20 at Washington, D. C. 

The paper companies sought to compel railroads to permit 
stoppage in transit to complete loading of paper and paper 
products, the stoppage privilege to be based on a through rate 
from the original shipment point to final destination plus stoppage 
in transit charge of $6.30 a car. 
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Use Of Sales Incentives To Control 


Sales And Profits* 


By Merton L. Emerson’ 


It is perhaps self-evident that any change in selling costs, unless 
other factors are involved, must affect profits either by gain or 
loss. However, I believe it is important always to have in mind 
that unless “Incentives” of any kind do increase profits, we accom- 
plish nothing of real moment by using them. 

Also, in discussing this question with you—I am assuming that 
the position which you gentlemen hold in your respective busi- 
nesses is that of comptroller in the true sense of the word; that 
you are at least “controllers” or financial managers of your cost 
departments, if you are not comptrollers in fact of your corpora- 
tions, and that your real function is similar to that of everybody 
else in any real organization, which is to assist in creating profits. 


Analyzing the Subject 

Analyzing our subject, it is evident that we should discuss what 
sales incentives are and how and when sales incentives can be used 
to increase profits. 

Before I go further, I am going to put the cart before the horse, 
so to speak, and say that my conclusions will be that the real pur- 
pose of sales incentives should be to control sales as a means of 
getting maximum profits. This is the answer which I hope to 
prove fo you. I wish to mention it at this time, since I expect that 
you will agree with me that sales incentives have a very much 
larger function than that of merely increasing sales or decreasing 
costs. 

Some of the things which I am going to say to you here perhaps 
may be considered more argumentative than persuasive. This is 
bound to be your conclusion unless you should all agree with me, 
and I sincerely hope that you will not, for I am certain that a 
general discussion will bring out many valuable points, which will 
benefit all of us. 

Your president has suggested that sales incentives might well be 
considered in connection with selling, in the same manner, perhaps, 
as wage incentives are considered, in connection with production. 

The question of compensation of salesmen is a very difficult one. 
Possibly we make it too difficult at times, but in the final analysis 
it depends on the worth of what is sold, which after all is just 
another way of expressing production. Bonuses or other forms of 
compensation are a most tangible incentive to salesmen, but there 
are so many incentives which increase sales and which affect sales- 
men, both directly and indirectly, without their being a party t» 
them, that their production cannot always be measured so easily or 
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so fairly, at least to their companies, as the usual production of a 
factory worker. For example, if new machinery were installed in 
a factory, the operatives would readily admit the need of new piece 
rates, but when new machinery is installed for distribution, such 
as an increased advertising program, the salesmen might seriously, 
and perhaps with reason, object to a change in their piece rates. 
It seems necessary therefore to discuss sales incentives in rather 
a broad way. 


Sales Incentives 

Let us consider what are sales incentives. The obvious answer, 
it seems to me, is that sales incentives are anything that will in- 
crease sales. 

Certain incentives immediately occur to us, for example, 

1—Larger advertising programs. 

2—New products or new models. 

3—Lower prices or advance notice of higher prices. 

4—An increase in the size of the selling staff. 

5—A new general sales manager or even a new comptroller, or 

other changes in the company’s organization. 

6—New territories or a greater coverage of territories, 

7—Competitive sales campaign between districts or departments 

or men. 

8—Bonus payments or special prizes to salesmen. 

9—Appeals to ambition and to pride. 

All selling incentives of which I can conceive cost money, with 
one exception perhaps—an exception which is one of the strongest 
incentives—viz., ambition and pride. Of course, people are always 
willing to spend money to save money, and that is what sales in- 
centives are for, but when a program is put up to the board of 
directors they are going to ask immediately, and properly so, 
“What is it going to cost?” They are perfectly willing to accept 
the savings but there must be a budget and estimate of expected 
results. 

I noticed in your printed program that Mr. Barber of the Wal- 
worth Company gave you a talk in December on “Forecasts and 
Budgets.” I do not need, of course, to repeat any of the funda- 
mental truths which I know he put before you in a most able 
manner. His problems of forecasts and budgets for a manu fac- 
turing-merchandising business, are quite different from those of a 
lawyer’s office or a certified public accountant’s office, and their 
problems ‘in turn differ from those of a contracting or an engi- 
neering outfit. Each one, however, has the same fundamental sell- 
ing problem, which is how much are they going to sell within the 
calendar year, when are they going to sell and what is it going to 
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cost to sell. In other words, we have before us always the intri- 
cate problem of making profits. 


Looking At The Problem Broadly 

Looking at the selling problem broadly, you will agree that in 
a modern corporation working on a quota-budget basis it must be 
pretty well pre-determined what should be sold in a given vear, 
not only in gross but in separate items, if a line of goods is car- 
ried, also what is to be sold in different parts of the country and 
by individual salesmen. Every successful business has a plan of 
sales campaign, either on paper or in the back of someone’s head, 
who perhaps may not need to put it on paper if his business is 
small enough or if he himself is big enough to carry the plans of 
the campaign in this way. It is a fundamental principle that, so 
far as possible, sales and deliveries must be kept at an even bal- 
anced rate for all lines sold, in order to obtain the best operating 
results and therefore the maximum profits. 

Right here I wish to consider sales incentives as related to com- 
pensation of salesmen, and to reach a conclusion of which I feel 
very certain at least where salesmen of high caliber are concerned. 
This conclusion is based upon the kind of selling with which I have 
been associated and I will admit can be argued about at length. Tf 
we follow the piece work rate plan of compensation, or any of its 
various modifications, such as are used in production, we might 
pay salesmen on a straight commission or equivalent basis since 
such a plan, whereby the more they sell the more they make, should 
provide the greatest possible incentive. However, any one who has 
had experience with salesmen’s compensation plans knows that this 
is far from an ideal system. Irrespective of what plans are used, 
it is necessary, in order to keep a good man, to pay him what he is 
worth; which in turn is a factor of his yearly sales; and his yearly 
income therefore must be based accordingly, irrespective of how it 
is worked out. 

My observations are that a good salesman, and that is the only 
kind that anyone can afford to have, will sell irrespective of what 
may be called incentives, but that he will not and often cannot sell 
what and when you want him to. 


Straight Salary Preferable 

Please do not misunderstand me in this connection for I will 
agree that salesmen’s compensation can be worked out just as 
scientifically as compensation for labor of production if we have 
the same more or less constant factors that pertain in production. 
But with salesmen, in most instances, you are dealing with indi- 
viduals rather than groups, and these individuals are located in 
various territories, under different conditions, and with unequal 
helps and opportunities. I have worked with straight salaries, 
drawing accounts, commissions, bonuses, expense allowances, and 
what not, and my final conclusions are that on the whole it is 
better to pay a high grade salesman a straight salary, based on 
average results obtained in previous years, and be able to control 
him, than it is to pay a bonus or commission form of compensation 
and, in many instances, not be able to control him, as he must be 
controlled in any comprehensive campaign. With commission or 
bonus forms of payment a man is, so to speak, on his own and 
cooperation and help from others might, and in many instances 
would, cost him part of his commission. On large operations more 
than one man is often needed to close a contract. On a large con- 
struction job, for example, which may be engineered in Chicago, 
financed in New York and perhaps owned in the South, many men 
may be involved. Perhaps this is not an average example, so let’s 
take a salesman selling two lines of goods, one more profitable to 
him than the other. The general sales manager for very good rea- 
sons may wish the salesman to concentrate for the time being on 
the line which is less profitable to the salesman, but the salesman, 
being human, will not do this because it costs him money on his 
commission basis. 

A Concrete Example 

To give a concrete example of selling incentives not working 

out as they theoretically were supposed to do: Some years ago a 
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well-known corporation had not received as much volume of new 
business as it expected during the year. Accordingly extra com- 
pensation in a bonus form was paid salesmen for business received 
in December. The result was that December had the largest vol- 
ume in the company’s history. Some business that should have 
gone into November was carried into December. But the real 
result was that January was milked dry and practically no business 
was obtained in that month. The showing for the particular year 
in new business was improved but that did not help profits, for ex- 
penses were actually increased and the whole business machine 
was thrown out of balance. In other words, there was no control; 
any kind of business was taken, and disorganization was the 
natural result. 

In another instance about which I know, money prizes were 
given salesmen for the largest number of individual orders taken 
and for an increase in number of orders over previous quotas. The 
result was that prizes were won by those salesmen who most in- 
geniously sub-divided orders into the largest number of small 
orders. 

Criticism can be made that these campaigns were not properly 
planned. However, my conclusion, which I have already stated, is 
that the real function of sales incentives is to get salesmen to do 
the kind of selling you wish them to do, when you wish them to 
do it; in other words, to control sales. 

Let me point out again that I am discussing this subject from 
the viewpoint of the directors and the management, rather than 
from that of the general sales manager, in that I am assuming per- 
haps that we have an efficient sales department in every way simi- 
lar to an efficient production department. Or, to put it another 
way, I am expecting from the sales department a definite quota of 
sales, just as we would expect from a factory a definite number of 
production units—automobiles, for example—which must be pro- 
duced, and produced in a most efficient manner, but at the same 
time must be produced. 

-I will agree that much can be done to increase the productivity 
of individual salesmen just as has been done with production: men, 
but my opinion is that this is more a question of sales manage- 
ment and we have a right to expect an efficient sales department. 
In other words, incentives to salesmen as part of their compen- 
sation or otherwise, have had little to do with increasing profits in 
operations with which I have had experience. 


Two Concrete Examples 

This, then, is not theory on my part. I have in mind two con- 
crete examples, which perhaps are sufficient to explain my view- 
point. ; 

1.—In a certain large corporation, with the same group of sales- 
men—and where most scientific study had been given to every kind 
of salesmen’s incentives in the usual sense of the word—sales were 
increased 50 per cent in two years’ time and orders 100 per cent 
by a campaign controlled by sales incentives and the principal in- 
centive used was an appeal to pride and ambition. There was a 
well thought out sales plan, which was developed by using every 
conceivable kind of sales incentive, the purpose of which was to 
keep the sales load even and balanced, week by week and month 
by. month, cutting prices, raising prices, advertising, special helps, 
and even extra bonuses for special definite results, used each in 
turn as became necessary to put the campaign across. 


2.—In another instance, a large amount of money had to be 
raised within a-certain period,—in other words, an average for so 
much per “unit day.” The sales campaign, for so it was, slumped 
for certain reasons in the middle of the campaign. The plotted 
“money pledged” curve showed it. A large college was raising 
some $4,000,000 in order to secure another $4,000,000 from a so- 
called “Mr. Smith.” Every millionaire in the country except the 
right one was accused of being “Mr. Smith.” The most likely 
candidate, and I think he was my favorite, was Mr. Frick. In the 
middle of this campaign Mr. Frick died. Immediately the cam- 
paign came almost to a standstill; in other words sales dropped. I 
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will not go into the psychology of the thing, but obviously a sales 
incentive was needed. Only one man knew who “Mr. Smith” was; 
that was the president of the college. After considerable per- 
suasion he gave out an interview which the papers carried in the‘r 
headlines that “Frick was not Smith.” This proved to be the cor- 
rect sales incentive, for the campaign curve immediately resumed 
its proper slope. In other words, an incentive was used to control 
a sales campaign. 

Referring to selling costs, there are three ways to increase 
profits; 1—by increasing sales at a greater ratio than selling costs, 
(2) by decreasing costs at a greater ratio than sales, and (3) a 
combination of the two methods. 

Sales incentives should increase sales at a greater ratio than the 
cost of the incentives. That does not, however, always happen. 
But the real test of sales incentives is: do they increase profits? 
They can be used in many instances as a stimulant to secure deii- 
nite results and, as is the case with stimulants, sometimes im- 
portant reactions do follow their use. 


An Assumed Case 


In order .to further bring out what I have in mind in connection 
with using sales incentives as a means of control, let me take a 
concrete example and assume that the sales quota of a mythical 
corporation is $12,000,000 a year and consists of four products, 
which for simplicity are of equal value, or $3,000,000 each. The 
general sales manager then has not only got to sell $1,000,000 worth 
of products a month but he must sell $250,000 of each product 
every month in order to meet the ideal condition for maximum 
profits. This, and keeping his selling costs within his budget, arc 
his two principal problems. To be sure, if he sells $2,000,000 
worth of goods in one month and nothing the next month, or even 
$2,000,000 of one line only, his selling expense ratio is theoretically 
not affected but the results which such unbalancing will have on 
the manufacturing end of the business, for example, is self-evident. 

Here then, I believe, is where the real use of sales incentives 
comes in. One of the greatest sales incentives is, of course, that 
of cutting the price to see what the market price is. For it can 
truly be said that anything will sell at some price. 

Here then, too, is where the great importance of proper records 
comes in as a part of sales incentives. The general sales manager 
is a general in the true sense of the word; perhaps a brigadier 
general rather than a major general, since he comes under the 
general manager and higher executive officers. He is engaged in 
carrying on a most intricate campaign; his salesmen may be con- 
sidered the infantry and the publicity and advertising units may, 
if you please, be considered the cavalry or artillery, depending on 
the circumstances and back of all is his source of supply; all gov- 
erned by the general staff. The importance of facts in connection 
with any selling campaign is, that without cost control very great 
losses can occur; whereas, with the facts; the staff can direct a 
campaign in which, in an emergency, the selling costs and even 
overhead costs can be thrown overboard and still, if the operation 
is not too long continued, no actual loss may result. On the other 
hand, any sale at less than the true cost of labor and material fur- 
nished is pretty nearly bound to be a loss in fact and the actual 
situation is one which only the comptroller can properly interpret 
to the general sales manager and to the executive staff. 


Must Have Facts To Carry on Campaign 

The staff and the general sales manager must, therefore, have 
the facts to carry on their campaign. Operations must be balanced 
by all possible incentives. If necessary they will cut prices or pro- 
vide more advertising or start various kinds of sales incentives. 
Let me say here that the greatest possible inducement which, per- 
haps, any salesman has is the unconscious incentive of trying to 
beat his own sales quota. Salesmen will also respond to a chal- 
lenge or to anything that affects their price. Time and again when 
sales in certain months have dropped and it has been necessary to 
raise the curve, I have known telegrams from the generai sales 
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manager or the president asking for this assistance to immediately 
bring results; in fact, I have never known them to fail. 

In connection with these campaigns the general sales manager 
must, of course, know his men and their records as kept by the 
comptroller. He must know not only what it costs to sell the jobs 
that were sold but also, and sometimes more important, what it 
cost not to sell the jobs that were not sold. Some men pay and 
some don’t, and that is true of lines sold and of the territories in 
which they are sold. In the end, time always tells the story of 
what the results were; but if we wait for time to tell us the story 
we can rest assured that the company has suffered a great deal in 
the meantime. What those in authority particularly need from 
cost accountants and comptrollers is that all records shall be sup- 
plied quickly ; not necessarily to the last cent, but quickly; in order 
that trends may be noticed and corrections made. And in this con- 
nection I believe that comptrollers should submit comments and 
suggestions as well as records. 

Those of us whtd have to do with managing a business should 
expect, and can expect, cost accountants and comptrollers to con- 
sider most carefully and sympathetically the selling side of the 
business, for without sales there can be no business. Therefore, 
everything done in business, so far as possible, should be a sales 
help. The selling department has got to sell and sell at a profit 
if the business is to live. More than that, to make a maximum 
profit, sales, I repeat for emphasis, must be at a balanced rate, in 
other words, controlled as per a preconceived plan. In many busi- 
nesses sales are seasonal in their nature but that situation has to 
be overcome as far as possible. 


Must be a Balanced Load 

To repeat again; there must be a balanced load in order to get 
a good profit curve. Sales which might come in next month very 
often must be brought into this month. Certain lines may need to 
be stimulated. Working on a definite program, executives of a 
company must know how that program is progressing; what are 
the facts, what are the costs, what are the profits or losses. These 
facts should not come as records of the past but as helping tools 
for the future. With these facts at hand, sales incentives can be 
applied as needed. 


One of the greatest incentives for increased sales is the general 
sales manager himself, for, given a plan and a policy, unless it is 
properly directed and carried out it cannot be a success. One of 
the general sales manager’s many handicaps is that salesmen often 
believe that their prices are high because the costs are higher than 
their competitors; and that costs are high because the cost depart- 
ment does not know where it stands, or is way behind in its work. 

However, with proper cooperation from the cost department and 
the comptroller, the genera) sales manager can know exactly where 
he stands at all times and can reflect his feelings to his own staff; 
that he has all the facts, that he knows exactly the costs, not only 
of production but also of distribution, and not only estimated and 
allowable costs but also actual costs right up to date. 

In discussing this question of sales incentives, you can, perhaps, 
well say that I have not touched particularly on the subject of in- 
centives to individual salesmen. I hope I have not too arbitrarily 
dismissed that side of the question by saying that, in my experience 
at least, salaries based on general results seem to be the most 
workable arrangement. Also, I have not touched on what can pe 
called general incentives, such as the regular advertising program. 
Neither have I gone into detail regarding many of the incentives 
which I mentioned but the point which I hope that I have brought 
out is, that the use of sales incentives is particularly adapted for 
controlling sales quotas and in this way increasing profits. 

Until the days of Federal tax returns, which permit write-offs 
for losses, depreciation, amortization and the rest, many people 
did not know, and perhaps did not want to know, what their actual 
profits were. 

- A story, which I know to be true, relates that 4 famous old New 
England concern, now part of a nationally known corporation, con- 
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sisted of several brothers who used to get together at the end of 
each year. The eldest would say, “We have so much money on 
hand. We need so much to run the business. The balance is our 
profit—we will divide it.” 


When one stops to think of it, however, there were some sound 
accounting methods in their procedure; for they paid as they went 
along. 


A sales incentive which I particularly wish to mention; and 
which I have held until the last; is that you gentlemen here and 
all men of your profession become sales minded. Let me say that 
I think all of the men in the accounting profession are becoming 
more and more human every day. I do not know as I can tell you 
just how to become sales minded except to follow the old rule and 
put yourself so far as possible into the other fellow’s place. Let 
me suggest, however, that you in every possible way convince the 
salesmen that you are the financial managers from a helpful view- 
point; that you have got to keep control in order to keep their 
company and your company (yours and theirs) stable and profit- 
able; that you want their help; that you are no more bookkeepers 
than they are peddlers; that records are concrete, useful tools, not 
guess sheets and post mortems. Also, when a salesman makes a 
mistake in adding his expense account, admit that sometimes your 
own bank statement does not balance the first time. 

To the general sales manager, in particular, you can be a real 
sales incentive and a real friend. The general sales manager some- 
times thinks he is judged by volume of sales. I need not say that 
the corporation with a real comptroller and a real cost department 
judges the general sales manager by net profits, not by gross sales. 


The New Sphero Valve 


For more than fifty years, the Fairbanks Company has manu- 
factured quality valves embodying renewable features that have and 
will reduce their cost of maintenance to a minimum—a most im- 
portant factor to be considered by valve users. Some few years 
ago, the advent of the Fairbanks Sphero Valve, embodying num- 
erous distinctive features, was hailed as an innovation, and now 
an even greater achievement in valve design is found in the New 
Sphero. Briefly, the new features in this valve add accessibility, 
adjustability and positive, economical operation. 

The principal improvements in the new valve are described by 
the company as follows: 


Accessibility: Removal and replacement of seat rings or ball 
plug without removing the body of the valve from the pipe line. 

Adjustability: Exact adjustment of the seat rings by a simple 
external adjustment of a wedge. A moment, a wrench and the 
job is done. This feature results in maximum efficiency and ac- 
tion at all times. 


Operation: The New Sphero is universal in its application and 
is equally efficient in all lines—from field pipe lines to consumer 
lines. Quick opening, requiring only a quarter turn to open or 
close, still it provides a clear, unobstructed portway, and when 
opened presents no more frictional resistance to stream flow than 
the pipe line itself; and when closing shears through gritty or 
scaling fluids as well as it does in handling thick, viscous material. 
It gives a leak-proof, tight seal on any service from mud to air 
or high test gas or gasoline.. These valves can be furnished in 
any metal that can be cast, including chrome or nickel alloy steel, 
acid resisting bronze or other metals resistant to acid and cor- 
rosive attack. 


In pulp and paper mills the new valve is particularly adapted 
to Digester blow-offs, relief and test valves, pulp, sulphate and 
sulphite lines, steam and water supply to boilers, bleach and siz- 
ing supply lines, and steam and water supply to rolls and tubs. 

An interesting circular describing and illustrating the new 
valve may be obtained by applying to the Fairbanks Company, 393 
Lafayette street, New York. 
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New Principle in Forestry Recognized 


That extreme views on vital forestry problems may reach a 
balance through agreement that will meet public and private re- 
quirements is indicated by expressions of some of the leaders in 
the three most interested groups—lumbermen, recreationists and 
foresters says the New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse University. 

A recent communication from the Chief Forester of the United 
States, R. Y. Stuart, reflects this new thought. The Chief For- 
ester states that the scenic and wild life elements, because of the 
great popular demand for them, are being placed on a co-ordinate 
basis of importance with other products or services of the forest. 
In New York State we have had evidence of an approach to the 
meeting of minds between lumbermen and representatives of the 
social interests in our forest resources revealed at the Lake Placid 
Conservation Conference this summer. While timber production 
and stream flow protection will probably remain primarily the ob- 
jectives of forestry in this country, uses that relate to the wide 
variety of outdoor activities, educational, inspirational and recre- 
ational are being emphasized in the changing order of our national 
life. 

Only in recent years have these phases of forestry reached an 
importance at all comparable with watershed protection and the 
supply of wood products. During the last twenty years a new 
conception has developed based upon social considerations and 
the broadest possible service of the forest to ali the people. This 
principle was recognized at the New York State College of For- 
estry in 1919 by the establishment of the Department of Forest 
Recreation. 

With our large devotion of time and money to leisure, cultural 
standards and use of the forest for recreation, the importance 
of the forest, inspirationally and physically to multitudes of the 
people is being acknowledged by the leaders of public thought, 
government officials, foresters and more than ever before by lum- 
bermen. It is believed that eventually a working basis will be 
found upon which forestry may be practiced to the mutual ad- 
vantage of all and it is toward this modified viewpoint that the 
scales which have been tipped first one way and then another for 
many years gradually are being balanced. 


Advertising Oregon’s Paper Industry 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLaANnp, Ore., November 15, 1930—Pulp and paper and paper 
products of Oregon were featured in an exclusive full page ad- 
vertising spread in the issue of the Oregonian for November 8, 
sponsored by a group of progressive business interests in a Know- 
Your-Oregon campaign to boost Oregon manufacturing industries. 

“An industry which has a world market, whose source of raw 
material supply lies within our own state and whose plants 
represent millions invested,” is the interesting caption. 

“The chief paper production of the state is news print, but of 
equal importance is the rapid increasé in production of the other 
grades. Manufactured products include fiber and manila wrap- 
pings, roofing and felting, sulphite bag, fruit wrappings, tissues, 
toweling, fiber board; some bond paper, writing, book and cata- 
logue paper, chip and box board, glassine, grease-proof, oiled 
fruit tissue, kraft wrapping, kraft liner, imitation parchments, 
colored kraft, adding machine stock and waxing and oiled papers.” 

The principal paper mills in Oregon are the Hawley Pulp and 
Paper company, Oregon City; St. Helens Pulp and Paper company, 
St. Helens, Oregon Pulp and Paper company, Salem, and plants 
of the Crown-Willamette company at West Linn, Lebanon, Ore. 
and at Camas, Wash. 

Seventy-five per cent of the pulp and paper manufactured in 
the Pacitic northwest, as measured by the daily tonnage capacity 
of the mills, is produced nearer to Portland than any other north- 
west city, and Oregon and Washington lead the entire west in 
production of pulp and paper. 
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Perforated Metal Drainer Bottoms 


Made of Chrome Nickel Iron Sheets for use in blow 
pits, come nearer to solving one of the most trouble- 
some problems in the Sulphite Mills, both from the 
standpoint of waste and upkeep than any other material 
introduced to date. 


Typical Installation of Perforated Blow Pit Drainer Bottom 


This Alloy Metal is non-corrosive, and is fastened securely to your 
present wood joist. The sheets, perforated with 3/32” round holes, 
1%” centers, give fast drainage, will not clog, saves fibre loss and 
replaces the old style wood or tile costly drainer blocks. Advise size 
of tanks and we will submit further details. 


NORTMANN-DUFFKE CO. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


| Cambridge Surface Pyrometer 


is an instrument which applied to the surface of a dryer 
or calender roll, instantly indicates the exact surface 
temperature. Its use enables the operator to locate water 
logged rolls and to maintain every roll at the correct 
temperature for efficient progressive drying. 

The instrument is compact, rugged and easy to read. 
The extension rod: permits temperature checking across 
the entire roll. Scale ranges are 50-250° and 50-400°F. 


Send for List No. 194-P.T. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT Co., INc. 
3512 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK 
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BLACK LIQUOR 
FOR PAPER MILLS 


The new Byron Jackson frac- 
tionator type of Black Liquor - 
Pump is meeting a distinct 
need in the pulp industry. It is featured 
by super-construction throughout. Ex- 
tra heavy shaft in coffin type bearing 
housing insures against any shaft vibra- 
tion whatsoever, and provides a per- 
fectly tight stuffing box. 

Adjustable endwise position of the 
pump shaft is of great value in offset- 
ting wear in the open impeller construc- 
tion and may be used as required. This 
fractionator type of construction, per- 
mitting inspection or removal of pump 
impeller without disturbing suction or 
discharge piping, is of great advantage 
in a pulp mill. 


SINCE 1872 


BYRON JACKSON Co. 
Factories: BERKELEY, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 
Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
Houston, Tulsa, Dallas, Detroit, San Francisco, 
Portland, Salt Lake, Phoenix 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 22, 1930 


SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 

Wall paper ; 

Paper hangings ; 
News print 5670 rolls 
Printing paper .. > ; 41 cs. 
Wrapping paper 16 rolls, 18 cs. 
Packing paper ; 

Kraft paper 

Filter paper . 
Drawing paper 
Coated tissue paper 
Tissue paper 
Baryta coated paper 
Gold coated paper 
Surface coated paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Colored paper 
Writing paper 
Envelopes 
Miscellaneous paper 17 bls., 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Paper Co., MacKeesport, 


~ ~ 
BMWeQNeeN au 


21 crates, 


Champagne Havre, 


178 cs. 
WALL PAPER 


Emmerich, Minnewaska, London, 
G. J. Hunken, Dresden, Bremen, 9 bls. 

F. " Emmerich, Baltic, Liverpoul, i6 bls. 

A. L. Diament, Majestic, Southampton, 3 cs. 

The Prager Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 74 bls. 

PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 
11 bls., 2 cs. 

A. C. Dodman Jr. Inc., 

Whiting & Patterson Co. 
ampton, 5 cs., 1 ble. 

Whiting & Patterson Co. 
Southampton, 1 ble., 1 cs. 

NEWS PRINT 

—— Oscar II Oslo, 124 rolls. 

Wilkes- Barre Times Leader, Oscar II, 
rolls. 

Scranton Republican, Oscar II Oslo, 64 rolls. 

Newark Free Press, Oscar II Oslo, 9 rolls. 

_ Madden, Dresden Bremen, 264 rolls. 
. H. Bell, Markland Liverpool, N. S. 


F, J. 4 bls. 


Baltic, Liverpol, 5 cs. 
Inc., Majestic, South- 


Inc., Mauretania, 


Oslo, 42 


3649 
rolls, . 
—— Bergensfjord Oslo, 63 rolls. 
—— Bergensfjerd Oslo, 160 rolls. 
—— C. of Fairbury Kotka, 380 rolls. 
Baidwin Paper Co. Inc., C. of Fairbury Kotka, 
436 rolls. 
J. Madden, C. of Fairbury Kotka, 479 rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
Winsor Newton, American Trader, London, 
Dresden Bremen, 20 cs. 
P. Puttman, Pennland Antwerp, 16 cs. 
—— Pennland Antwerp, 3 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
S. Steiner, Pennland Antwerp, Ics. 
International F’d’g. Co., Pennland Antwerp, 2 
cs. 
Sylvania Industrial 


cs. 
Standard Products 
16 rolls. 


Corp., Pennland Antwerp, 


Corp., 


PACKING PAPER 
K. Pauli Co., Dresden Bremen, 8 cs. 
KRAFT PAPER 
—— Bergensfjord Oslo, 19 bls. 
FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 
don, 15 cs. 


Pennland, Antwerp, 


IMPORTS OF PAPER 
AND PAPER STOCK 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHELADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


DRAWING 


H. Reeve Angel & Co. 
don, 4 cs. 


PAPER 


Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 


COATED TISSUE PAPER 
7. J. Byrnes & Co., Franconia, Southampton, 


TISSUE PAPER 
iP Byrnes & Co., Baltic Liverpool, 7 cs. 
. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, Liverpool, 2 cs. 
. J. Byrnes & Co., Mauretenia, Southampton, 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 
. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., 
men, 21 crates, 1 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
OQ F. Muray Hill Co., Dresden, 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 10 cs. 
P. Puttmann, by same, 6 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Baltic, 


(Simplex). 
COLORED PAPER 


F. L. Kramer & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 1 cs. 
Borden Riley Paper Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 7 


cs. 
WRITING PAPER 


Coenca Morrison Co., Franconia, 
cs. 


B. Altman & Co., 

American Express Co., 
cs. 

Thomas & Pierson, 
cs. 

Distinctive Writing 
Southampton, 12 cs. 
ENVELOPES 

J. Beckhard Co., Dresden, Bremen, 31 cs. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Gallagher & Ascher, Minnewaska, London, 3 cs. 

Keller Dorian Paper Co., Ile de France, Havre, 

cs. 

C. A. Redden, Ile de France, Havre, 9 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Ile de France, Havre, 4 cs. 

Standard Products Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 

cs. 

a H. Petry & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 3 cs., 

ble. 

Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 54 cs. 
Dresden, Bremen, 15 cs., 16 bls. 

Charta Corp., Taketoyo Maru Kobe, 1 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINS, ETC. 

M. Snedeker Corp., Baltic, Liverpool, 
paper stock. 

Kidder Peabody Accep. Corp., Taketoyo Maru 
Kobe, 101 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., MacKeesport, ——, 103 
bls. flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Co. Inc., 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., MacKeesport, Havre. 43 
bls. new cuttings. 

A. Hurst & Co., 
rags. 

Darmstadt Scott 
Havre, 143 bls. rags. 
Standard Bank of South Africa, 

Antwerp, 113 bls. cotton waste. 
—— Exarch Alexandria, 10 bls. rags. 
Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Exarch Genoa, 
24 bis. rags. 


Bre- 


Dresden, 


Bremen, 7 cs. 


Liverpool, 3° cs, 


Southampton, 


Majestic, Southampton, 2 cs. 


MacKeesport, Havre, 3 
Mauretania, Southampton, 1 


Paper Co., Mauretania, 


73 bis., 


MacKeesport, , 72 bis. 


MacKeesport, Havre, 32 bls. 


& Courtney, MacKeesport, 


Hohenstein, 


Amtorg Trading Corp., City of Fairbury Lenin- 


grad, 786 bls. rags. 
OLD ROPE 
Exarch, Genoa, 175 coils. 
CASEIN 
Tupman Thurlow Co. Inc., 
Ayres, 167 bags, 10020 kilos. 
WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 


55 bls. 


Southern Prince B. 


WOOD FLOUR 
. L. Soberski, Bergensfjord Frederickstad, 
2056 bags. 
WOOD PULP 
Atterbury Bros. Inc., Oscar II 
woed pulp, 152 tons. 
——, St. Jeseph Sheet Harbor, 
pulp. 


Oslo, 750 bis. 


1481 tons wood 


sulphite. 


Bergensfjord 


. Bergensfjord Oslo, 200 bls. 
Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
Amotfors, 205 bls. ‘sulphate. 
E. M. Sergeant & Co., Bergensfjord Oslo, 150 
bls. wocd pulp. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
350 bls. sulphite. 
Atterbury Bros. 
bls. wood pulp. 
Atterbury Bros. 
bls. sulphite. 
Bergensfjord Drammen, 400 bls. sulphite. 
——-, Lagaholm, Stockholm, 450 bls. wood pulp. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., C. of Fairbury, Rauma, 
1105 bls. sulphite, 182 tons. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., C. 
254 bls. wood pulp, 50 tons. 
——, C of Fairbury, Kotka, 
26 tons. 


Bergensfjord Oslo, 


Inc., Bergensfjord Oslo, 875 


Inc., Bergensfjord Halden, 30 


of Fairbury, Kotka, 


160 bls. sulphite, 


C. of Fairbury Tolkis, 540 bls. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 22, 
& Co., Naperian, London, 187 bls. 


> sulphite, 
109 tons. 


1930 


Brown Bros. 
old rope. 
Baring Bros. 
waste paper. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., C. 
36 bls. wood pulp boards. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., 
320 bls. sulphite, 52 tons. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., C. of Fairbury Helsing- 
fors, 169 bls. sulphite, 25 tons. 
C. of Fairbury Tolkis, 


& Co., Naperian London, 168 bls. 


of Fairbury, Rauma, 


C. of Fairbury, Rauma, 


—-, 945 bls. sulphite, 
191 tons. 

. C. of Fairbury, Kotka, 1016 bis. 
203 tons. 


—,, C. 
412 tons. 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK BRRING HRY NOVEMBER 22, 


sulphate, 


of Fairbury, Kotka, 2464 bls. sulphate, 


1930 


C. of Fairbury, Rauma, 
8038 bls. wood pu 1476 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., C. of Fairbury Kotka, 
280 bls. sulphate, 56 tons: 1868 bls. sulphite, 349 


tons. 

—-, C. of Fairbury, Tolkis, 2052 bls. 
416 tons. 
C. of Fairbury, Kotka, 1739 bls. sulphite, 


, by same, 381 bls. sulphate, 76 tons. 
(Continued on page 70) 
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BETTER ROLLS WITH LESS TROUBLE 


Murray Collapsible Winder Shafts are 
milled out a special steel—solid, not 
hollow tubing. 


Murray Collapsible Winder Shafts ————— speed Made to your specifications . . . to suit your 
up production. They stand more abuse .. . conditions . . . for any size of core and width 
operate more positively and easily . . . give of roll desired. Used by leading paper mills 


hesver service than any winder shaft TR everywhere. WRITE for descriptive literature. 
offe 
De) ‘Murray 


Designers, Engineers ManveacTuRING Complete Wood Room 
and Manufacturers WAUSAU COMPANY WISCONSIN Equipment 


STICKLE’S SYSTEM OF DRYING PAPER 
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Front Vow Dry End of Machine Shiveing Stickle Automatic Steam Control 


The Stickle Automatic Steam Control and Differential Rapid Circulating Drainage 
System will automatically maintain an evenly dried sheet at the lowest possible pressure at 
which a sheet of paper can be dried. The sheet will be held close to a one-half of one per 
cent moisture change. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 18 STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES CO. 
NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


‘PAPER MAKERS CHEMICAL CORP. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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Imports of Paper and Paper 


(Continued from page 68) 


Stock 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS fobenesn Wales & Sparre, Inc., Lagaholm, Goth- 2991 bls. kraft pulp; 1390 bls. sulphate. 
—— enburg, 2392 bls. kraft pulp. Johanson Wales & Sparre, Inc., Lagaholm, 
WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 22, 1930 ¥ f- fee pat, & Co., Lagaholm, Gothenburg, Gothenburg, 797 bls. kraft pulp. 
— : s. kraft pulp. ne 
M. W. Pryor, Naperian, London, 15 coils old Price & Pierce, Ltd., .Lagaholm, Gothenburg, PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


rope: 38 bls. old rope. 
M. Gottesman & Co. 


Lesshelm, : 
holm, 1200 bls. sulphite. warn Sine 
M. Gottesman Co. 


4 Inc., Lagaholm, Gothen- 
burg, 1500 bls. sulphite. earns, Sonne 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Lagaholm, Gothenb: 
3048 bls. kraft pulp; 254 bls. sulphite. 

Parsons & hittemore, Inc., Lagaholm, Gothen- 
burg, 1650 bls. sulphite; 3300 bls. sulphate. 


“a 1500 bls. wood pulp. 


WEEK ENDING 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


Perkins Goodwin & Co., Lagaholm, Gothenburg, 


WEEK ENDING NOVEMBER 22, 1930 


American Over-Ocean Corp., Taketoyo Maru 


Kobe, 100 bis. rags. 


NOVEMBER 22, 1930 D. Galloway, Taketoyo Maru Kobe, 100 bls. rags. 
E. J. Kadler Co., Inc., Estrella, » 251 bls. 
rags. 


Empire State Reforestation Program Discussed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Utica, N. Y., November 22, 1930.—Representatives of organ- 
izations interested in reforestation from all sections of the state 
attended a session of the conservation branch of the New York 
State Economic Council held this week in this city. The gather- 
ing was in the form of a public conservation conference called 
by the committee on conservation by request of a number of 
its principal members. At the opening session Colonel Ken- 
neth Gardner, prominent lumber man of Saranac Lake, made a 
request that those business interests in favor of the Hewitt 
amendment outline exactly what they intend to do with the 
forests. He said he favored the amendment himself but he was 
anxious to know exactly how the business interests planned to 
reforest the land lumbered and the kind of methods to be used 
in cutting trees. The proposed Hewitt amendment to the state 
constitution considered at the conference offers a long term of 
reforestation and its supporters claim it opens the forest pre- 
serve to commercial lumbering. 


George W. Sisson, president of the Racquette River Paper 
Company, engaged in a lengthy controversy with Colonel 
Gardner relative to the use of the streams to carry the cut 
lumber to market. Mr. Gardner maintained that a great deal 
of damage was done to the streams and asserted he hoped that 
the scientists would work out some other way to deliver the 
logs. Mr. Sisson then called attention to the fact that the 
streams have been in use for over 75 years in these parts and 
if anyone desired to take the rights to use them away from his 
concern they would have to go to law about it. He termed as 
ridiculous the contention of Colonel Gardner that the streams 
in Northern New York should be abandoned for the transporta- 
tion of logs. 


The session was called to order by Professor Nelson C. 
Brown, head of the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse. He told the gathering that the state is now on the 
eve of a reforestation policy while it can also be commended 
for taking the lead in the movement. He explained that no 
resolutions would be presented but that members of the Eco- 
nomic Council will meet and probably re-affirm its action in 
favor of the Hewitt amendment. Professor Brown then intro- 
duced Merwin K. Hart, president of the New York State Eco- 
nomic Council, who outlined the work of that body. Mr. Hart 
called attention to the fact that while many publications through- 
out the state had editorially approved of the conservation pro- 
gram of the council some had expressed the belief that there 
was something subtle about the whole program. He brought 
out that the program has two objectives, the inspirational side 
of the forests and the industrial side. 

Mr. Hart also mentioned the study of public expenditures 
being made by the council and prophesied that in a short time 
there would be a changed attitude on the part of the people. 
Saying that Mr. Hart had contended that expenditures in de- 
veloping the forests should be curtailed, Colonel Gardner as- 


serted that there were 12,000,000 persons in New York State 
and that the amount which should be logically spent on forests 
has not nearly been reached. He declared that Mr. Hart was 
on the wrong track if he talked of cutting down expenditures 
in relation to the state forests. Among the others delivering 
addresses at the meeting were Professor A. B. Recknagel, of 
Cornell University, L. F. Kneipp, of the United States Forest 
Service, Major Horace N. Albright, of the National Park Serv- 
ice, and Dr. Richard E. Sykes, president of St. Lawrence 
University. 


Injured Paper Mill Workers Awards 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

CarTHAGE, N. Y., November 22, 1930—A number of injured 
paper mill workers are beneficiaries under decisions handed 
down at a session of Compensation Court. Milo Yomes was 
awarded $2,436.80 for the total loss of an eye from injuries 
received while in the employ of the International Pulp Com- 
pany and the next largest award went to William Hanna who 
was granted $1,380 for the loss of a thumb while employed at 
the Gouverneur plant of the same concern. An award of $400 
was conceded to M. B. Hoover as the result of injuries sus- 
tained at the mills of the International Pulp Company, The 
case of George Matovich, an employee of the DeGrasse Paper 
Company, Pyrites, came up again for consideration because of 
an alleged decreased earning capacity. He had already been 
awarded more than $6,000 in compensation for injuries which 
resulted in the loss of his two feet. 

Other awards granted were as follows: Charles St. Hilaire, 
St. Regis Paper Company, Norfolk, $100; Sid Russell, St. 
Regis Paper Company, Waddington, $246.24; Arthur Hankin, 
Sherman Paper Company, Felts Mills, $2,000; Ralph Sarafen, 
Bagley & Sewall Company, Watertown, $127.20; William Snod- 
grass, Bagley & Sewall Company, $536.29. 


News of the Holyoke Paper Industry 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., November 25, 1930—The November meeting of 
the McElwain Club, composed of officials, superintendents and 
foremen of the Crocker-McElwain, and Chemical Paper Manu- 
facturing Companies, was held last week at the “Y.” The speaker 
was Clarence T. Hubbard, of Hartford, Conn., who spoke on 
business conditions. A dinner preceded the meeting, about 60 
being present. 

The bi-monthly sales conference of the Judd Paper Company 
was held at the company’s office the past week, with dinner at 
the Hotel Nonotuck at night. Sales policies for the year were 


discussed. Philip M. Judd presided. 


The recent rains have materially affected the Connecticut River 
and water is now running over the flash boards of the dam. 
More rains are needed to restore normal conditions. . 
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The Pickles Drying Reguator WE ARE SAFE IN OUR PROPOSITION 


Seecindicd, YOU’LL MAKE NO MISTAKE IN ACCEPTING IT 


va ~~ Pickles Drying Regulator 


will do everything we claim for it and more. The test costs you 


ony Hy Ne nothing until you are satisfied. Many mills tried one and now have 
(3) : q every machine equipped. Write for list of users and other information. 


W. F. PICKLES Buckiand, Conn. 


BIG FEATURES.-.--- 


THE WIENER PULP REFINER feeds through the large end 
=\ RAW STOCK IS REFINED in the MOST NATURAL WAY 


lt is HYDRATED MORE THOROUGHLY AND PRO. 
DUCED MORE QUICKLY 


The need of FILLING and CHIPPING is ELIMINATED 


A BETTER FINISHED STOCK is OBTAINED with 
LESS HORSE POWER 


Many other features—Write for full particulars 


) ~ THE WIENER PULP REFINER 
N JOHN A. WIENER 
: 81 WEST SEVENTH STREET - OSWEGO,N.Y. 


Cotton and Paper Rolls 
Super Calenders 
Friction Calenders 
Embossing Calenders 
Hydraulic Presses and Pumps 
Successors to the Granger Foundry @& Machine Co. 


The Textile-Finishing Machinery Company 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNat, 
Wednesday, November 26, 1930 


Conditions in the local paper market show no unexpected change. 
Prices generally are holding to former levels, with some slight 
off trends on isolated items. 

News print production is maintained at the previous week’s 
rate, and shipments are being made at a fair pace. Prices for 
1931 have not yet been decided upon. These will come along 
within a few weeks. 

Fine paper continues to sell quite well, with the coarser grades 
moving along gradually. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The local market for ground wood pulp remains as of last week, 
with prices unchanged and shipments being made at a moderately 
steady pace. 

Chemical Pulp 

Demand for chemical pulp is still showing a slightly stronger 

tone, with quotations holding to the same levels. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Business in the market for old rope and bagging goes along at 
the usual rate, with certain grades showing somewhat better 
request. 

Rags 

There were no unusual transactions this week in the rag market. 
Tracing is along routine lines, and prices are approximately the 
same. Some changes appear in prices of foreign rags, and 
domestics go moderately well. Very conservative buying takes 
place at this season due to the approach of the inventory period. 


Waste Paper 
Various grades of waste paper show some slight activity again, 
notably the hard and soft white shavings, with the other varieties 
continuing slow. Quotations show no change. 


Twine 
Increased business is noted in the local twine market with the 
closer approach of the holiday season. Prices are about the’same, 
with a slight off tone on sisal. 


_ ‘Japan’s Paper Imports Larger 

Wasuincron, D. C., November 26, 1930—Imports of paper 
products into Japan during the first nine months of the current 
year have been somewhat larger than for the corresponding 
period of last year, although still far below the 1928 receipts 
according to word received by the Department of Commerce. 

This increase was largely due to the heavier volume of print- 
ing papers. coming in, receipts of this item having risen to 15,142 
short tons compared with 8,843 tons during the first three quarters 
of last year and 13,264 tons during the corresponding period 
in 1928. Imports of Japanese and tissue papers were also larger 
by 33 per cent than during last year but were 32 per cent under 
the 1928 receipts. 


Alex. Thomson Predicts Business Revival 


. Dayton, Ohio, November 24, 1930—“The business tide has 
definitely turned; business is better and will improve right along,” 
was the encouraging message carried to the business men of 
Hamilton the past week by Alexander Thomson, vice-president 
of the Champion Coated Paper Company, and vice-president 
of the Hamilton Y. M. C, A. 

He was addressing a representative gathering of men interested 
in obtaining the annual campaign quota for the Y. M. C. A, 
at a dinner meeting, when he delivered a message of optimism 
which was received with hearty applause. 

“Business will reach normal proportions much sooner than 
many think,’ he continued. “We at the Champion believe the 
depression is at an end. Business has turned the corner very 
definitely,” 

Mr. Thomson said that “the American Association of National 
Advertisers shows larger appropriations for all advertising for 
1931 than in 1930 and 1929.” He further said that “advertising 
appropriations are budgeted to the ratio of business to be done. 
Great firms would not enlarge their advertising appropriations 
if they thought no results would be obtained.” 

Mr. Thomson detailed his statements as to business conditions 
in a plain, fact-poignant talk predicting success would crown 
the efforts of the campaign workers. “The Y. M. C. A. and the 
work it performs are Hamilton’s investment in Hamilton,” he 
asserted, “and Hamilton will take care of its investment.” 

Mr. Thomson said that great advertisers would not prepare to 
spend more money if they did not actually believe they would 
reap correspondingly larger rewards for their efforts. He 
referred to the past summer’s drouth and said the depression 
might be classéd as a “business drouth.” 

“I remembér having planted 32,000 trees on my farm in 
Indiana,” he said. “The trees lived through the worst of the 
drouth, They died three days before it rained. 

“Hamilton's business, the Nation’s business, will not die before 
the rain comes. Hamilton will pass through the business drouth 
and will be bigger and better than ever.” 

The Champion Coated Paper Company’s plants have operated 
consistently and the company has paid its usual dividends. 


New Manning Building Nears Completion 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


GREEN IsLanp, N. Y., November 22, 1930.—Construction work 
cn a new building for the Manning Paper Company on Cypress 
street is under way and plans call for its completion before the 
first of the year. The new structure will be used in increasing 
production and will allow the company about 25,000 square feet 
of additional space. A workman engaged on the project was 
fatally injured when buried in a landslide which resulted from 
the excavation processes for the new building. The foundation 
was being laid and the contractor. had set off a charge of 
dynamite to loosen the earth which resulted in the collapse 
of a high bank and the burial of the workman underneath, It 
developed at the inquest that the Manning Paper Company had 
obtained the dynamite through proper channels and no permit 
was required for its use. 
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Hardy S. Ferguson & Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Hardy S. Ferguson Member A.S.C.E., £5¥-E., E.L.C, 
Messe H. Teane. : 5 a a 


Consultation, senorts. leit and com- 
a designs and engineering supervision 
the construction and equipment of 


Pulp and Paper Mills and other Industrial Plants. 
Steam and Hydro-electric Power Plants. 
Dams and other Hydraulic Structures. 


WALL BOARD PLANTS 
Insulating Board Hard Board 
Consulting—Contracting—Service 


Complete Plants, Design, Super- 
vision, and Reports. 


Continental Industrial Engineers Inc. 
201 North Wells St. Chicago, Ills. 


GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Member—Am. Soc. C.E.—Am. Soc. M.E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 


KELLOGG 


WELDED BOILER DRUMS 
HEADERS ... RECEIVERS ... SEPARATORS 
COMPLETE POWER PLANT PIPING 


THE M. W. KELLOGG CO, 
225 BROADWAY, N.Y. C. 


Birmingham Bosten Chicago 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Tulsa 


ALL KELLOGG WELDED PRODUCTS ARE INSURABLE 


H. S. TAYLOR 
Consulting Engineer 


Member Am. Soc. C. E.—Member Am. Soc. M. EB. 
Member Eng. Inst., Can.—Member A. I. E. E. 


PULP, PAPER, AND FIBRE MILLS 
HYDRO - ELECTRIC AND STEAM 
POWER PLANTS 
PLANS-SPECIFICATIONS-EVALUATIONS 
REPORTS - CONSULTATIONS 
Jefferson St. Arcade Guarantee Bldg. 

Dayton, O. Montreal, P. Q. 


ORBISON and ORBISON 
Consulting Engineers 
APPLETON, WIS. 


Water Power Developments 
Paper, Pulp and Fibre Mills 
Electrical and Steam Power Plants 
Plans and Specifications 

Surveys, Evaluations, Reports 


Thomas W. Orbison Thomas E. Orbison 


For All 


Triplex Pumps Purposes 


Designing Pumgos to bit ati Condstions our Specialty 


HAYTON PUMP & BLOWER CO. 


APPLETON. WIS. 


Centrifugal & 


AMERICAN 
awo OLIVER 
CONTINUOUS 


. YORK - CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Cylinders—Ton Tanks—Tank Cars 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. Sole Agents 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY, BELLE, W. VA. 
LIQUID CHLORIDE BELLE BRAND CAUSTIC SODA 


6%—Solid Liquid Flake 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON NEW YORE 
PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
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Miscellaneous Markets. 
Office of the Paper Trave Journat, 
ednesday, November 26, 1930. 

BLANC FIXE.—No unusual activity was noted in the market 
for blanc fixe this week. Pulp continues to be sold at prices 
ranging from $48.50 to $50.00 per ton, with powder quoted at 
3% to 4% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Signing of contracts for bleach- 
ing powder continues, and demand is fair. Quotations are $2.00 
to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—The casein market showed a fairly active con- 
dition during the past week, although there were no revisions 
in price. Domestic standard ground still sells at 10 cents, 
finely ground at 12% cents per pound. Argentine standard 
goes for 11% cents, finely ground for 12 cents per pound, in 
bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—A fairly firm market for caustic soda 
was noted and sales continue to be made at $2.90 for solid, 
$3.30 for ground and flake. These quotations are per 100 
pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Moderate business’ was transacted in china 
clay, with contracts for 1931 continuing on the 1930 basis, 
priced at $8 to $13 per ton, at mine, for domestic clays. Im- 
ported varieties are sold from $15 to $25 per ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE.—Prices on chlorine are somewhat lower this 
week. Quotations are from 2 to 2% cents per pound. Due to 
the somewhat overproduced condition of the market, the price 
showed this slight softening. Demand is fair. 

ROSIN.—There is a firmer tone exhibited in the gum rosin 
market, with no definite change of price. Quotations are $5.45 
to $5.55 per 280 pounds, in barrels, at yard. Wood rosin sells 
for $4.66 per 280 pounds, in car lots, at works. Demand for 
wood rosin is normal. — 

SALT CAKE.—No changes occurred in the salt cake market, 
aside from a slightly firmer undertone generally. Prices on 
salt cake are still from $17 to $18 per ton, in bulk, at works, 
with chrome cake selling for $16 to $17 per ton. 

SODA ASH.—The demand for soda ash is a little stronger, 
and contracts are being considered. Quotations are $1.35 per 
100 pounds, in bags, at works; $1.55 in barrels, car lot quantities. 

STARCH.—Special paper making starch is now going for 
$3.62 per 100 pounds, in bags. In barrels the price is $3.89. 
Shipments go foreward at a fair pace. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—There has been no fluctua- 
tion in the sulphate of alumina demand or price. Commercial 
grades sell at $1.45 to $1.50 per 100 pounds. Iron free is 
quoted at $1.95 to $2.00 per 100 pounds, both in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR.—Seasonal movement of sulphur continues, with 
prices of $18 per ton on large contracts, quotation at mine. 
For smaller amounts the price is $20 per ton, with spot and 
nearby car lots at $21. The upward trend continues in request 
for sulphur. 

TALC.—Talc for paper making is being shipped in moderate 
quantities. Domestic grades are quoted at $16 to $18 per ton, 
in bulk. Imported varieties sell for $18 to $20 per ton, in bags, 
ship side. 


Leadbetter Trophy to be Competed For 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., November 20, 1930—When the Hunt Club of 
Portland, Ore. holds its regular paper chase on Thanksgiving 
Day, the motive fer this annual classic will be the handsome 
F. W. Leadbetter perpetual trophy, first presented by Mr. Lead- 
better, pulp and paper mill capitalist, 27 years ago. The winner 
of each chase has his name inscribed on the trophy and may 
keep it in his possession for one year. Mr. Leadbetter also donates 
a smaller trophy as a permanent gift. 
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Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 8.00 
New White, No. 2 7.00 
Silesias No. 1 .... 6.50 
New Unbleached .. 8.25 
New Blue Prints.. 
New Soft Blacks.. 
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New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings . 2.30 
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Unbleached Cuttings. 8.25 
New White Cuttings 7.50 
New Light Oxfords 6.00 
New Light Prints .. 4.75 
Old Rags 
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Extra Light Prints.. 
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Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 3.00 
Hard, white, No. 2 2.40 
Soft, white, No. 1. 2.70 
White envelope eut- 
tings 
Flat Stock— 
Stitchless 
Overissue Mag. .. 
Solid Flat Book.. 
Crumpled No. 1.. 
Solid Book Ledger . 
Ledger Stock 
New B. B. Chips ... 
Manilas— 
New Env. Cut. ... 2. 
New Cuttings 1. 
Extra No. 1 old .. 1. 
Print .... 60 
Bogus Wrapper .. .60 
Container ........ .35 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales.. 1.35 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.80 
Strictly Qverissue. .45 
Strictly Folded ... .35 


Common Paper ... 


No. 1 Mixed Paper a. 
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EVERY WEEK— 


The Paper Trade Journal pub- 
dishes the happenings of interest in 
the Pulp and Paper Industry— 
Covers it completely is saying it a 
little clearer. 


To reach buyers in this field, ad- 
vertising in these columns can 
carry your message to many that 
are interested in your products. 


As a member of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations our circulation 


claims are not only authentic but 
provable. 


The Paper Trade Journal 


10 East 39th St. New York 
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YOUR PAPER IS MADE IN YOUR BEATERS ™ 


Milts 


MACHINE WORKS Inc. FULTON,N.Y 
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PUMPS 


For Every 


Pulp and Paper Mill Purpose 
Let Us Help Solve Your Problems 
Lawrence Machine & Pump Company 
Lawrence, Mass. 


AMERICAN MADE FOR 
THE AMERICAN TRADE 


Hi. T. BRAND 
COATING CLAY 
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High Grade Filler Clay 


Edgar Clays are the result of 
almost half a century of exper- 
ience in Washing Clay. Technical 
Service available for both coat- 
ing and loading without charge. 


Kalamazoo 


Wood and Tile 


TANKS 


ef every description by your ind y's f 
tank builder. Why sot eall in = specialist? 


Kalamazoo Tank @ 
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EDGAR BROS. CO. 
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Crumpled Stitch! 
Book Stock 
Manila Eny. Sonnee 1.85 
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Overissue News .... 
Old Newspapers .... 
Box Board, Chip.... 
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New White No. 
Silesias No. 1 
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Blue Overalls ... 

New Black, soft .... 
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O. D. Khaki 
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New Canvas a 
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Twos and Blues ... 
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TORONTO 


Kraft No. 2 5.40 
(Delivered Toronto) 


News 


Rolls’ (contract) 61.50 962.00 
0) contract) .. 
Sheets 


3 sieay 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Ground Wood ......30.00 @32.00 
—a easy bleach- 


ny 00 

Sulphite, news grade.70.00 

Sulphite, bleached . 3. 50 

Sulphate .........+:60.00 
Old Waste Paper 
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White Env. Cut .. 2.80 

Soft White Book 
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— and Writ- 
New M Manila Cut.. 
Printed Manilas .. 
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News and Scra 
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No. 1 Mixed Paper.. .60 
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(Price to mills, £. 0. b. 
No. 1 White Shirt 
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Advertising matter paged consecutively with 
text, has been removed here to lessen 
the bulk of this volume. 
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